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Notice: Lord Hugh Cecil’s eighth and concluding article will 
appear next week. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The debate on the Address has suffered in interest 
from the fact that at this moment there is nothing new 
to be said about the war. Mr. Chamberlain has 
repeated, in his least conciliatory manner, Mr. Balfour’s 
refinement about ‘‘ unconditional surrender,” namely, 
that it applied only to political independence, and not 
to the terms on which the Boer officers and men were 
to be dealt with personally. We are bound to say that 
Sir William WHarcourt’s letter to the ‘‘ Times” of 
Wednesday refutes what we have regarded as a meta- 
physical distinction, drawn after the event. But as 
Mr. Asquith agrees with the Colonial Secretary and 
Mr. Balfour that peace could not have been made after 
the occupation of Pretoria, there is no need to pursue 
the subject. The most important speech was Mr. 
Brodrick’s, who made large admissions about the state 
of the Army Medical Service, and thanked those who 
had drawn attention to the subject. It is impossible to 
get over the fact, admitted by the Secretary of State, 
that with six army corps in the field there was only 
medical provision for two army corps. That this 
shortage was due to a clap-trap crusade against expen- 
diture some years ago and to the report of an imbecile 
committee that there were too many doctors and those 
too highly paid ought to be a warning to so-called 
economists. Very serious too was Mr. Brodrick’s 
admission that the medical officers were too busy to 
learn their business. Reorganisation is promised: we 
trust it will be drastic and informed. 


If Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had not put a 
gloss on his own speech about the form of government 
that should be immediately proposed to the Boers for 
acceptance, there might be some doubt as to what he 
really did mean. But when Mr. Chamberlain asserted 
that he meant immediately to give self-government to 
the Boers Sir Henry interposed saying ‘‘ 1 thought you 
said Crown Colony Government : that is what I object 
to.” The unanswerable reply was that he either did 
not know what Crown Colony Government was or e!se he 
was quibbling about words. There is no middle term 
between military government, about which there was no 
question, and that of a self-governing colony. _ 


After this admission, and Mr. Asquith’s able speech 
in which he did the best that could be done to show 
that Sir Henry meant what he himself meant, and 
which he knew, if Sir Henry did not, was what Mr. 
Chamberlain meant, it may be taken that the debate 
on the Address furnished the last word of the Opposi- 
tion against annexation and in favour of the granting of 
immediate self-government. Mr. Asquith enforced Mr. 
Chamberlain’s argument on this point. Mr. Asquith’s 


* effective criticism of the Government lay in the sugges- 


tion that sufficient assurance had not been given as te 
the restoration and restocking of the farms, and as 
to provision for meeting mortgages and other debts 
which involve ruin to the owners unless they are 
helped. We have often explained the importance of this 
matter. Until the Government can show that it has 
been prepared to make such proposals as inducements 
for surrender there is still a weak point in their 
defence, founded on the difficulties insisted on by Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Brodrick of getting the Boers te 
listen to any terms. 


News from South Africa—scanty though it is— 
appears to be brighter this week than it has been for 
some time past. Sir Bindon Blood and the Indian 
Inspector-General of Cavalry are proceeding to the 
war. Of General French’s great movement against 
Botha in the Eastern Transvaal we have heard little. 
But he appears to be pushing the enemy hard, so that 
it is not unreasonable to anticipate important develop- 
ments shortly. Lord Kitchener has once more been 
south, and on his return journey north had a narrow 
escape, a baggage train just in front of his own being 
blown up by the Boers. De Wet was engaged on the 
15th by a column under Colonel Crabbe while in the 
act of crossing the railway north of De Aar, and as the 
result 20 waggons—many loaded with ammunition—a 
maxim, 20 prisoners and 1oo horses fell into our hands. 
He is now reported to be moving northwards and he 
will probably double back. But our troops are still in 
close touch with his forces, and well prepared for every 
eventuality. 


A telegram from Lord Kitchener received on Thurs- 
day gave news of a stubborn battle fought by Lord 
Methuen, in which he cleared the enemy out of a 
strong position at Hartbeestfontein. He also captured 
a laager on 14 February. But the more indefinite 
news, received on the same day, is more important in 
its bearing on the general result of the campaign. Both 
among the Boers in the North and with Botha’s and 
De Wet’s troops these are further indications that the 
burghers, in spite of the assertions of their leaders, are 
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growing tired of the fight and short of ammunition. 
Not improbably the retreat of De Wet north towards 
the Orange River is partly due to his inability to make 
his men march and fight as he would have them. 
General Plumer is still in hot pursuit and great precau- 
tions have been taken to prevent the enemy doubling 
back. A translation of an outragecus proclamation 
signed by Steyn and De Wet has been received ; it 
accuses the British army of so many enormous atrocities 
that the perjurers must fortunately defeat their own 
er) The successes of calumniators are seldom long 
ived. 


The speeches of Viscount Cranborne in the House of 
Commons on Friday and Monday last on Chinese 
affairs, and the scene in the House on Monday which 
arose out of a question put by Mr. Dillon to him as to 
whether the Powers would deem the suicide of the 
officials marked for punishment sufficient compliance 
with their demands, form a necessary proem to the 
news from China during the week. He insisted in his 
speech on Friday on the policy of maintaining the 
territorial integrity of China and dwelt on the difficulty 
of exacting punishment for the outrages, which was 
yet necessary, on the lines of the Powers. Thus the 
Anglo-German agreement was not aggressive but a 
step in maintaining the territorial integrity. More 
than this, the punishments ought not to be dictated by 
an aggressive policy. In regard to the suggestion 
that a warlike expedition to enforce them should be 
sent into the interior of China he declared that this 
would be ‘‘a most disastrous policy” and the only 
possible course to take was to adhere to the form, 
already accepted by the Powers, of remaining indivi- 
dually and collectively in the territory they already 
occupied until their demands were satisfied. With an 
optimism many of us are not able to share he con- 
sidered Russia’s occupation of Manchuria as no excep- 
tion to the policy of territorial integrity, and accepted 
her declarations of withdrawal at their face value. 


On Monday Lord Cranborne resumed his speech, 
which had been interrupted by an adjournment, and in 
the meantime there had come telegrams from China to 
various papers English, German and American that 
Count von Waldersee had issued orders to his troops 
directing them to make ready to take the field in the 
spring for an expedition to Tai-yuen-fu, with the object 
of forcing the Chinese Court to accept the terms 
of the Powers. Lord Cranborne however made no 
reference to this important news in his speech, and 
Sir William Harcourt called his attention to it as being 
inconsistent with the Government’s policy. Lord 
Cranborne replied that the Government had no infor- 
mation to the effect that any foreign Power desired an 
expedition into the interior of China, and if such a 
course were in contemplation, our commanders would 
require the instructions of the Government before giving 
their consent. If we treat the news as a ruse on the 
part of the Ministers to force the hands of the Chinese, 
this answer, it might be supposed, when it became known 
would spoil the whole plan. According to the reports 
the Chinese Commissioners had rushed to the telegraph 
office to entreat the Court to accept the terms or all 
would be lost, but even the telegrams of Friday 
morning state that the demands of the Powers had 
been accepted. In reply to questions on Thursday 
the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs stated that the 
Government had asked for full information as to the 
scope and purpose of the movements, and upon receipt 
of this information the Government would consider 
whether any instructions different from those already 
given should be sent to Sir Alfred Gaselee. It thus 
appears that the preliminary indispensable agreements 
have not yet been obtained. 


America has shuffled egregiously all through and 
even if the alleged expedition of Count von Waldersee 
should resolve itself, as it may, into more extensive 
operations in Chi-li merely (Count von Waldersee’s 
authority only embraces that province), they would 
be quite sufficiently ‘“‘ dismayed” at having to take 
so decisive a step as consent to this, not to speak 
of an expedition into Shen-si. °Of all the puzzling 
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news from China the real facts about this expedition 
are the most puzzling to fix but it does not seem 
credible that its effect on the Chinese up to the present 
has been to make them determine to carry out the 
punishment terms of the Powers; though so much is 
asserted. What too are the facts about the action of 
Russia in Manchuria? Lord Cranborne’s statement 
implies an almost unreserved confidence in Russia’s 
explanations of her intention to leave Manchuria and 
Newchwang, and that she was merely in formal occupa- 
tion at present and was not really interfering with Chinese 
government or with the subjects of foreign Powers in 
the places she holds. But one clause in the new agree- 
ment between China and Russia, amending that signed 
some time ago by which the Manchurian provinces were 
placed under Russian control, is too ominous for such 
complacent views. It is agreed that no kind of com- 
mercial concession is to be granted to any other Power 
in Manchuria. However the occupation may be dis- 
guised, Russia exacts her own terms in Manchuria and 
ignores the rights and interests of the other Powers. 


On Thursday Mr. John Redmond and Mr. T. W. 
Russell raised the question of compulsory land pur- 
chase for Ireland in the form of an amendment to the 
Address. It would be idle to deny that they were able 
to make out a considerable case for their proposal. 
Both spoke with knowledge of the subject, but unfor- 
tunately both allowed their case to be marred by malice 
and heat. The attack on the Irish judiciary was unfair 
in the extreme. It unmasked a spirit which would have 
made it difficult to concede the speakers’ demands even 
for those who were convinced of the merits of their case. 
In these circumstances Mr. Wyndham was perhaps 
right in applying himself more to defending the Irish 
judges against Mr. Russell’s attacks than in arguing 
the merits of compulsory purchase. This deficiency was 
made up by Mr. Balfour, who once more showed a 
mastery of this subject which leaves one impressed with 
the exceptional interest Irish policy plainly has for him. 
We believe he is perfectly right in resting the case 
against compulsory purchase on the long train of social 
bitterness and unrest it would leave behind. It would 
have conversely similar consequences with those that 
followed on the Cromwellian confiscations, evil conse- 
quences that have never ceased to operate. We are 
not of course pretending that the hardship on landlords 
compulsorily bought out is comparable to the injustice 
wrought by the Ulster plantation and Cromwell’s 
proceedings, but the social sore it would raise is of the 
same nature—a nature so bad that we cannot afford to 
reproduce it even on the least scale. 


The proposition that ‘‘ the practice of cross-examining 
the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs in this House 
is an inexpedient practice,” (the words are Mr. 
Balfour’s), is so obvious as hardly to admit of argu- 
ment. The debate that arose on Monday about Lord 
Cranborne’s refusal to answer supplementary questions, 
and the small majority of 45 by which the Government 
defeated the motion for adjournment, must therefore be 
ascribed to the want of tact shown by Mr. Balfour and 
Lord Cranborne in dealing with the House of Commons. 
It was a mistake on the part of Mr. Balfour to come 
down to the House at the beginning of last session and 
announce that the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
would not be allowed to answer supplementary 
questions : he should have told the Under-Secretary to 
say so himself. It was tactless of Lord Cranborne to 
refuse to answer supplementary questions because the 
First Lord of the Treasury had forbidden him to do so: 
he should have declined to do so on his own responsi- 
bility. As shrewd Mr. Healy said, the debate would 
never have arisen, ‘‘ if a noble lord had not blurted out 
suddenly a rule which he would have done well to have 
embellished with more dialectic ornamentation.” Mr. 
Balfour has been too contemptuous and Lord Cran- 
borne too frank in the business, for the House of 
Commons must be managed, and hates any attempt to 
play the schoolmaster over it. 


The merits of the matter are, as we said, hardly 
arguable. For is it not obvious that in dealing with 
fcreign politics members of Parliament are ‘‘ playing with 
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fire” ? What comes of the unrestrained handling of 
international questions by popular assemblies may best 
be seen in the Senate of the United States, whose 
provocative language led directly to the Cuban War, 
and will some day land America in a war with a first- 
rate Power. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman dis- 
ingenuously endeavoured to confuse an explanatory 
with a supplementary question. It is of course per- 
missible to ask the Under-Secretary to explain whether 
he meant this or that by his answer: but that is very 
different from saying, ‘‘ arising out of that answer, I 
wish to put the following question.” The most extra- 
ordinary attempt to support Mr. Dillon came from Sir 
Edward Grey, who is so much impressed by the 
dangers of answering questions on Foreign Affairs that 
he thinks that the Under-Secretary should get longer 
notice than he does at present! Sir Edward Grey’s 
contention is that with two or three days’ notice an 
Under-Secretary ought to be able to acquire sufficient 
information to answer supplementary questions with 
safety. But no one ought to know better than Sir 
Edward Grey that a cable received a few minutes 
before the Under-Secretary goes down to the House 
may change the whole situation. 


We are grateful to Mr. O’Donnell for his untrans- 
lated exordium in a tongue that was not understanded 
of the Speaker. His attempt brings home to us more 
vividly than anything else could what the British 
members of the Dominion and Cape Parliaments have 
to put up with. When a French speech is being 
delivered in the Canadian House of Commons the 
British members talk or write or read the newspapers 
or go out; sometimes they even sing patriotic songs, 
and we may imagine that the French members pay 
similar attention to British orators. A Dutch speech 
in the Cape Legislature is seldom a rhetorical success, 
and is likely to be less so in the future. The truth is 
that a bilingual deliberative assembly is a barbarous 
absurdity, to which we trust that the Government will 


put an end in South Africa at all events, if it might not’ 


be desirable to do so in Canada at present. Of course 
if Mr. O’Donnell had been allowed to speak Irish, there 
could be no reason why a member should not address 
the House in one of the languages of India. 


Mr. Gibson Bowles asked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on Tuesday a question which wanted asking, 
though Sir Michael Hicks-Beach either could not or 
would not see the drift of it. Mr. Bowles called atten- 
tion tc the Benjamin Green Lake case and to the fact 
that this person had been Chairman of the Discipline 
Committee of the Incorporated Law Society to which 
the Government pays yo a year for policing the 
profession. Sir Michael said it was a mere accident 
that the chairman should be a criminal. But when 
accidents of this kind are frequently happening, a 
chairman of the profession may be suspect, and this 
points to the necessity for there being an official on the 
committee who will form an element on it free from any 
Suspicion of interest: a legal functionary of a higher 
grade. It is not only the right but the duty of the 
Government to insist on this. 


Mr. Whittaker’s amendment regretting that the 
Government showed no intention of dealing adequately 
with the licensing laws was curiously timed as the 
nature of the coming Bill had not even been outlined ; 
but the consequent debate was valuable since it enabled 
Mr. Ritchie to indicate the relation of the Government 
view to the findings of the Royal Commission. The 
first step will be to prevent publicans from providing 
men with sufficient drink to make them intoxicated. 
As even Mr. Gladstone pointed out long ago, limiting 
the number of licences is quite useless : it is the conduct 
of the public-houses that is chiefly important. Mr. 
Ritchie seemed to intimate that the Government still 
adhered to the provision of the Bill of 1898 in regard to 
the appointment of licensing authorities. Lastly he 
expressed himself strongly on the “outrageous in- 
justice” of refusing compensation. Such was the 
rough outline of the scheme of the Bill, and there are 
other indications that the Government intends to 
grapple with the evils of intemperance. 
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The condition of affairs in the Philippines does not 


improve. Weare told by American imperialist prints 
that ‘‘slow progress” is to be observed, and yet they 
have to acknowledge that the cutting off of insurgent 
supplies is an unsolved problem. The invaders have a 
mosquito fleet of fifty boats with some small cruisers 
and yet they are unable to check the continuous influx 
of munitions of war. This is not surprising when we 
contemplate the prodigious coast-line of the islands. As 
has been the case since the struggle began, the 
Filipinos draw much of their material from the towns 
whence merchants professedly friendly to the new 
government continually find means to supply them. 
General Macarthur’s proclamation, providing for strict 
enforcement of the rules of war, does not seem to have 
had much effect, though the unfortunate Filipinos are 
finding that the little finger of the ‘‘liberator” is 
thicker than the loins of the old ‘‘ oppressor.” Whole- 
sale deportations of ‘‘ rebels” to Guam, hanging, and 
shooting are ‘‘ pacifying” Northern Luzon. This just 
and wise administration will it is hoped ‘“‘ make 1901 a 
year of special progress.” But civiland military autho- 
rities do not work harmoniously and the President’s 
policy is still expressed in vague generalities. 


The special session of Congress which is apparently 
to be called to consider Cuban affairs is likely to prove 
embarrassing both to the President’s Administration 
and our own Government. The rejection of the Shipping 
Subsidies Bill will have proved unpleasant to Senator 
Hanna, and it will be interesting to see how far 
Congress will follow the President’s lead on Cuba. 
No one doubts that the Senate and the Administration 
alike are prepared to violate their pledges regarding 
that island. The approaching withdrawal of another 
regiment means nothing, It is probably the result of 
General Macarthur’s necessities elsewhere. The same 
sitting of Congress will see a reappearance of the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty which, unless we are prepared to eat 
the leek, will probably be its last. They who fancy we 
are going to get anything in Alaska in return for further 
concessions in Nicaragua must be willing dupes. Our 
Government has the game in their own hands if they 
choose to take European Powers, who have every 
claim to be consulted, into their confidence. American 
statesmen are well aware that with difficulties thickening 
round them they dare not defy this country, much less 
Europe. Russia is giving us an object lesson in the 
proper way of meeting American bluff. 


Those dear friends the Americans and the Russians 
suddenly find themselves in danger of being involved 
in a tariff war. Surplus Russian beetroot has been 
shipped to America, encouraged by a certain portion of 
the excise duty being taken off on exportation. Mr. 
Gage the Secretary of the Treasury, on the ground that 
this was a bounty, has levied a countervailing duty on 
it. M. Witte has immediately answered by raising 
the import duties on American ‘‘ hard goods” to the 
maximum. The iron and steel manufacturers have 
lost no time in protesting, blaming their own Govern- 
ment more than the Russian, and letting Mr. Gage 
know that he has had no sense of perspective in pro- 
tecting the sugar industry at the expense of the iron 
and steel monopolists. Not more than twenty-three 
thousand dollars worth of Russian beet sugar comes 
into the American market, whereas the loss to the iron 
and steel interests will be ten million dollars a year. 
Mr. Gage’s answer is that the Russians must buy the 
iron and steel even at the higher prices. Russia is also 
threatening reprisals against Germany, if the proposed 
higher duties on grain are imposed. These things test 
friendship, and they may have a good deal of effect on 
the exuberant displays of affection by German and 
American popular opinion towards Russia as against 
England, who meekly accepts all that is sent to her 
without raising awkward questions. 


Trade returns in the ‘‘ Labour Gazette” show that 
employment in many important groups of trade, espe- 
cially the connected iron and steel mining, ship- 
building and similar imdustries, has continued to 
decline during January and» that it is worse than 
it was in January 1900. In other classes of trade, 
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also, if there is no such striking decline, there is a 
certain decrease and inactivity. Wages have gone down, 
and the numbers employed have decreased as well as 
the numbers of hours worked. It is the good fortune 
of the agricultural labourer that he seems to be escaping 
the general tendency for wages to sink and his employ- 
ment to become less, owing to the growing scarcity of his 
class. This condition of trade as regards the manufac- 
turing occupations is, however, not a feature peculiar 
to England. There may be satisfaction to some people 
in tracing the decline to the war—the reaction of trade 
after war—but at any rate the report of French trade 
shows the same general features as in England. 


When the King met his Parliament for the first time, 
a delightful feature of the ceremony was the reappear- 
ance of many features of bygone times. Only one 
ancient form was repulsive to modern feeling. It was 
noticed that while the King read his speech sonorously, 
that indecent anachronism the ‘‘ Declaration against 
Popery ” was made by him in an inaudible voice. Mr. 
Balfour has said there is no intention of introducing a 
Bill to abolish the thing but at least we are to be spared 
a repetition of it at the Coronation service itself, as it 
is not an essential part of that service. It had to be 
gone through and it was done least offensively at the 
assembly of Parliament. But why should there not be 
a section to abolish it in an Act which, as the ‘‘ Globe ” 
points out, will be necessary to alter the Coronation 
oath itself? The King cannot be asked to take oath to 
support the United Church of England and Ireland 
when a State Church in Ireland no longer exists. 
Retaining obsolete ceremonies for picturesqueness is one 
thing, but to retain an insult which ought to be obsolete 
if it is not, and a form of words which do not corre- 
spond to the facts, has nothing to recommend it, and 
some short Act should make the retention in both cases 
unnecessary. 


‘Questions of Empire. The Publisher will be 
obliged by a favourable notice in your columns.” The 
publisher in question is Mr. A. L. Humphreys, and the 
book is a speech by Lord Rosebery. We did not think 
very highly of the speech at the time it was delivered, 
but we must say that it was not so bad as to need this 
kind of recommendation, made with a view to dis- 
arming criticism. It is rather hard on Lord Rosebery 
thus to be chaperoned by his own publisher. Is it in- 
felicitous gratitude on the part of the latter for some 
past good turn similar to that which Lord Rosebery 
did to the author of ‘‘The Transvaal from Within ” ? 
If so, one might forgive Mr. Arthur L. Humphreys his 
good intentions, but suggest a mending of manners. To 
solicit a favourable notice from an editor is on the part 
of a publisher a breach of etiquette, on which the 
Publishers’ Association should surely have something 
to say. 


The week on the Stock Exchange has been signalised 
by a decided halt in the upward movement of American 
railway shares. On Wednesday and Thursday Yankees 
were distinctly weak, the view being taken that money 
was going to be dear in America for some time, and 
that the market was tired. Of course when the small 
operators hear that the big operators are holding 
aloof they follow suit, and this produces a general 
decline. But on Friday there was a recovery, it is said 
on buying orders from New York, and people began to 
be bullish again. The immediate future of this market 
it is impossible to predict ; all that can be said is that the 
intrinsic merits of the railways are unchanged, that the 
prosperity of the United States is not coming to an end 
to-morrow, and that large blocks of ordinary stock have 
been bought and will be held by big financial groups. 
South African mines have continued firm, the small up 
and down movements being entirely determined by the 
varying news from the seat of war. When the British 
capture a convoy Rand Mines rise to over 40: when 
the Boers surprise an outpost they fall to 393, and 
Gold Fields and East Rands fluctuate in a like degree. 
The West Australian market is absolutely dead, except 
that bear covering in view of the settlement has sent 
Lake Views up to 7g. Home Rails, with the exception 
of Districts, are all better. Consols closed at 97}. 
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THE CHINESE PROBLEM. 


HAT there are two sides to every question is an 
aphorism which has passed into a proverb. The 
peculiarity of the Chinese problem is that it has not 
two facets only but many. British interests in China 
are, we are constantly reminded, commercial. Yes, 
but in no part of the world are commercial interests 
conditioned so closely on political influence ; and it is 
to the neglect of this conditional maxim that residents 
in the Far East attribute present complications. ‘It 
is the sincere desire of my Government,” wrote Mr. 
Choate to Lord Salisbury, seventeen months ago, 
‘* that the interests of its citizens may not be prejudiced 
through exclusive treatment of any of the controlling 
Powers within their respective spheres of interest in 
China; and it hopes to retain there an open market 
for all the world’s commerce, remove dangerous sources 
of international irritation and thereby hasten united 
action of the Powers at Peking to promote administra- 
tive reforms, so greatly needed for strengthening the 
Imperial Government and maintaining the integrity of 
China in which it believes the whole Western World is 
alike concerned.” The proposition is admirable; but 
what, one is tempted to ask, has the Government of 
the United States done, before or since, to give it 
effect? ‘‘ British interests consist,” it had been pre- 
dicated by the China Association six months previously, 
‘fin upholding the integrity of the Empire, and in 
maintaining the provisions of the Treaty of Tientsin. 
This policy bas been defined as that of the ‘ open door,’ 
and has received the approval of the nations chiefly 
interested in Chinese trade. It is not inconsistent with 
‘spheres of interest’ so long as the measure of that 
interest is restrained. But the situation is critical ; and 
the event will depend largely on the capacity and 
willingness of the Chinese authorities to accept admini- 
strative and economic reforms.” 

What, one may be tempted to ask again, did 
our own Government do, or attempt to do, to ward 
off the crisis foreshadowed ? Sundry important com- 
mercial concessions were exacted—which would have 
been welcomed, the Association wrote to Lord 
Salisbury (in April ’98) ‘‘ under ordinary circumstances, 
as pregnant with unalloyed promise for the future of 
China as well as of trade; but the political compli- 
cations by which the brightness of the prospect is 
dimmed have been a source, naturally, of profound 
anxiety to every member of an association which is so 
deeply interested, in varying ways, in the future of the 
Far East. Those complications had not been unfore- 
seen. The Association had ventured, indeed, to predict 
their imminence more than once since the collapse of 
China before the Japanese attack made it evident 
that ambitions that had been held partially in 
restraint would now find freer scope.” The allu- 
sion is, evidently, to external dangers, but neither 
was the internal situation overlooked. The Empire 
was, the Association affirmed in its report, passing 
through a crisis from which it could only escape by 
financial as well as political reform. ‘‘The series of 
edicts issued between May and September 1898 gave 
ground for hope that if the Emperor had retained 
power, such reforms might have been introduced ; but 
it was difficult to entertain similar expectations from a 
régime which set out by killing, banishing or degrading 
every progressive mandarin, re-establishing sinecures, 
and cancelling edicts thoughtfully designed to in- 
augurate change. The Empress had declared, cer- 
tainly, in favour of raiiways and mining, and of foreign 
drill and munitions of war; but her antecedents nega- 
tived the supposition that she would promote the 
economic changes on which the salvation of the Empire 
depends.” Here are two forecasts which have been 
explicitly realised ; and if it be asked what could have 
been done to avert them, we find in the Association’s 
letter of April 1898 an exact anticipation of the criticism 
uttered last autumn by Sir Edward Grey: it had been 
‘*hoped that an anticipatory understanding might have 
been attainable by which English and Russian interests 
could be conciliated, the position of antagonism which 
has now arisen obviated, and the permanent menace 
implied in her occupation of Port Arthur warded off.” 
We find also, in the ‘“‘ Peking and Tientsin Times ” of 
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24 November last, the expression of a common belief 
that the Emperor was at the time of the coup d’état, 
and had for some time previously been, willing to throw 
himself on the protection of Great Britain. The 
corollary is that, ‘‘if we had the foresight to grasp the 
opportunity then offered us, the present troubles might 
either have been averted or have proved less complex 
in character ; ” while the life of misery which he is now 
leading permits the assumption that the risk even of 
being imprisoned by the foreign troops, if he return to 
Peking may appear an agreeable change ; though “ it 
is quite probable that he is aware his return would not 
be attended with any risk at all but, on the contrary, 
be more of a triumphal march than anything he has 
previously experiexced in his career.” 

The person who has begun by throwing away his 
trumps can hardly expect to escape reminder if he 
complains that he has a difficult game, and it is un- 
deniable that Port Arthur and the coup d’état were very 
important cards indeed. We have been tempted, how- 
ever, to cite the incidents and the text chiefly because 
they tend to confirm our proposition that the Chinese 
problem cannot be dealt with piecemeal. The objects 
in view may be commercial but they can be attained 
only through political channels ; and it is because the 
political conditions have been neglected that commer- 
cial concessions have been measurably neutralised. 
Commercial development depends on administrative 
reform, and the best hopes of administrative reform 
lie in the restoration of the Emperor to power. One 
remarkable feature of the present crisis is a recru- 
descence of antipathy to the Manchus which had 
seemed well-nigh obliterated by time; but the 
Emperor is held personally guiltless of the mis- 
government which has brought obloquy on the clan. 
Expressions of a desire that ‘‘the Court” should 
return to Peking imply misapprehension of this cardinal 
fact. It may be that the Empress was carried off her 
feet: she would not be the first who has let loose 
forces that got eventually beyond control ; nor the first 
ruler to fall under the domination of a militarism she had" 
thought to direct. ‘‘ The Empress Dowager,” a Chinese 
official is said to have remarked, ‘‘ is like a man riding 
a tiger: he dare not get off for fear the tiger will turn 
and rend him.” Tung Fuh-siang is of course the tiger, 
and the metaphor describes, approximately no doubt, 
the situation at Si-ngan. Still Chinese opinion clearly 
identifies the Empress with the rest of the faction which 
effected the coup d’état of 1898, and desires the restora- 
tion of the Emperor as opposed to the resumption by 
the Manchus of their place and power. To admit the 
return of the Court which fled from the Allies would 
be to ensure the continuance of the anti-foreign 
policy which has landed China in disaster. We 
are not concerned to discuss here the question 
whether a nation has the right to maintain its isolation. 
There may be, as Mr. Little has said, something 
pathetic in the persistency with which the people and 
their officials have vainly struggled to keep themselves 
uncontaminated from the outer world. Even this 
single feature of the problem has two sides. But the 
West has practically answered in the negative ; and it 
is precisely because Japan accepted the inevitable, 
while China has endeavoured to resist it, that the two 
countries stand in such different positions to-day. 

It is impossible for China to exclude European influ- 
ence, and the establishment of a Government which 
will accept and act upon that proposition is to be 
desired as much in her interest as our own. Such a 
Government was by way of being established in 1898, and 
might probably have been consolidated if support had 
been afforded it against the reactionary elements which 
were able to displace it. That our diplomacy neglected 
the opportunity was due probably to the absence of two 
influences by which Governments are usually swayed. 
The attitude of the electorate towards China was one 
of indifference; and a Legation dwelling in ‘the 
vitiated atmosphere of Peking” probably failed to 
represent the true character of a movement which 
residents in the provinces promptly recognised. There 
has been a change since then for the better. Lec- 
tures on China command adequate audiences, and 
speeches like that delivered by Mr. Walton last week 
in Parliament command adequate reply. The know- 
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ledge displayed is not always profound, as when Mr. 
Walton, for instance, characterises as national a move- 
ment confined to the north, from which the great 
Viceroys of the Yangtze and southern provinces stood 
aloof. But all discussion tends to education, and Lord 
Cranborne’s answer on that point at least was sufficient. 
If the Boxer movement had been patriotic in character 
its leaders would have commanded popular sympatby ; 
whereas none in China are, we venture to affirm, 
more unpopular than the clique who have persecuted 
reformers, suppressed a popular monarch, jeopardised 
the integrity of the Empire by encouraging massacre, 
and executed their Chinese colleagues for preaching 
moderation. It is scarcely too much to say that, if 
the Emperor had remained in power, the complica- 
tions in Manchuria would not have arisen; for 
it is the outbreak which the reactionaries insti- 
gated that gave Russia an excuse for occupy- 
ing Newchwang and the railway north of the 
Great Wall which her agents—we use the word 
advisedly in presence of Lord Cranborne’s remarks— 
are said to regard as an appropriate indemnity for 
injury done to their Trans-Manchurian line. It would 
be interesting, by the bye, to see what would be said if 
England proposed to appropriate a section of the 
Lu-Han line as indemnity for damage done to the rail- 
way between Tientsin and Peking; and those who 
criticise our backwardness in setting to work on other 
concessions may find an explanation in the difference 
suggested by the answer they will doubtless conceive. 
Much harm that might have been averted by upholding 
the Emperor in 1898 cannot now be undone ; but the 
progress of harm may still be stayed, if the Allies can 
succeed in extricating him from the durance in which 
he is held. Whether it would be wise to employ force 
for that purpose is a question demanding a knowledge 
of the situation that is most likely to be found in 
Peking ; we cannot but think however that one cause 
of the horror with which the Cabinet of Washington 
appears to regard the situation is due to failure to dis- 
tinguish between Kwang Su and his Court—between 
his personality and that of his custodians, who would 
be treated as rebels, with the assent of the people, if he 
regained the authority of which he has been deprived. 


COUNTY COUNCIL ISSUES. 


[Ss election of 2 March may throw new light on the 

old question ‘‘ What’s in a name?” To the 
thing named there is metaphysically nothing in it; but 
the ancient sophism, which sought to extend the 
nothingness to those who know the thing by its name, 
fails everywhere before facts, and nowhere more than in 
politics. Naturally it fails, seeing that what a man or 
a policy is counts far less than what it is taken to be. 
This the Progressives, ’cuter in their generation than 
their opponents, have long appreciated. Lord Rose- 
bery and one or two others knew very well that they 
only had to get the public tocall them Progressives and 
sink the word radical, to be as Radical as they liked and 
sink progress. That is just the kind of political 
finesse at which Lord Rosebery excels. He outplayed 
his municipal opponents at all points. He got the 
public to take his friends at their own valuation with 
the complementary result of taking the Moderates at 
theirs. The electors assumed that the Moderates, 
justly describing themselves, were moderate in ability, 
moderate in industry, moderate in numbers. Having 
thus got their majority by a nominal trick, the Progres- 
sives proceeded to annex every possible municipal 
proposal, including an immense programme which was 
quite as much their opponents’ policy as their own. 
Being in power, they were able to claim all these things 
as theirs, and the public obediently inferred that those 
who were out of power must necessarily be opposed to 
them. It was a very smart piece of sharp practice 
and has given the Radicals the command of the 


Council from the beginning. Unfortunately the 
Conservatives did not see through the move 
and often played into their opponents’ hands. 


This is the explanation of the peculiar feature politically 
of the London County Council that the Progressive 
party has had the support of the ordinary citizen who 
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. was not a keen partisan, so far, that is, as the home- 
keeping citizen concerned himself in municipal affairs, 
which as arule he did not. But such as did, wanted 

. the governing body of London to be active, and did not 
want it to be political. They voted for the party 
which included everything in its programme and, 
having commanded a continuing majority, naturally 
had done all that was done. They did not trouble to 
inquire further, to go into facts, to see what really 
had been done, how far the Progressives had done it, and 

‘what might have been done. Had they inquired, we 
have no doubt whatever that Moderates and Pro- 

ressives would have been in and out on the Council 
just as Radicals and Tories are in Parliament. 

The Conservatives on the Council have at last taken 
the honest and wise step to call themselves frankly by 
‘their real name. Of course, the Progressives are 
playing the non-political card for all it is worth, 
making what they can of their opponents being 
‘avowedly political, while they are not. For that we do 
not in the least blame them: it is the game: but this 
time we rather doubt the old trick coming off. We 
should say it was quite on the cards that the Conserva- 
tives will prove to have trumped their adversaries by a 
candid lead. The householder, if he thinks at all, 
should say, ‘‘ 1 do not want politics in the Council, but I 
‘now know by experience that both parties are equally 
on the old political lines, and I prefer those who at any 
‘rate have the honesty to say so.” The election will just 
turn on the stupidity or otherwise of the ordinary rate- 
payer. If he is stupid, he will go on taking the 
Progressives at their word ; if he uses his brains, he 
‘will vote for the party of frankness. 

As for the merits of the political question, we cannot 
understand how anyone can be fool enough to waste 
tears on what cannot be undone and, in fact, never 
‘mattered one straw. Elected bodies may be very poor 
administrators, poor in excelsis we hold them, but 
they would be even poorer but for a working division 
on familiar lines. If you will have so many adminis- 
trators that they cannot do their work as_indivi- 
duals in co-operation, you must, to get any work 
at all out of them, organise them into groups, and 
the only important thing in the demarcation is that 
the lines shall be clear and familiar. To suppose that 
such lines mean any permanent difference in policy or 
view is political innocence, amiable perhaps but feeble. 
Parties are distinctions not differences, and never so 
much so as in municipal affairs. Had parties in the 
Council recognised this earlier, they would have saved 
much public time which they wasted in the search after 
a difference. Calling themselves by the well-known 
names of Conservative and Radical, they save all such 
trifling and can get direct to business; which is to 
arrive at a settlement of the particular thing in hand. 
On any detail there will be differences of opinion, of 
course, but they imply no permanent division of opinion. 

From the foregoing remarks it will be abundantly 
clear that we do not look for any reversal of policy 
from a Conservative success at the County Council 
election. We do not look for any violent change, 
because we are satisfied that the bulk of Londoners 
have made up their mind, so far as they have one, as 
to the line on which they want their Council to go. 
They want an active and constructive policy; there are 
many things they want done, and done by the com- 
manity ; they wish the community gradually to do 
more and more, but without unfairness to the indi- 
widual, or discouragement to initial private enterprise. 
Phat is the general line of policy, and from it no muni- 
cipal party could dare seriously to depart. It is as to its 
application that the electors are more concerned ; they 
want to see more actually done ; more real business, less 
words ; better attention to detail ; less bungling. They 
see that the Council has done some things extremely 
well. Why cannot they do all their work in the same 
thorough way in which they have reformed the ad- 
ministration of the Public Health Act and the Weights 
and Measures Act? Why has the Council broken down 
when it has attempted to build for itself? That it has 
broken down it is no longer possible to question, seeing 
that the Works Department is simply unable to accept 
the Council’s own jobs, andis forced to go to contractors 
® help them out of the difficulty ; while the contractors 
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not only accept the work, but do it to the Council’s 
satisfaction for less than the Council’s own estimate, 
contractor’s profit included. The explanation does not 
lie in lower wages, for the terms of the contract compel 
the contractor to pay at the trades-union rate, as they 
should do. No body has ever done the socialist idea 
such deadly injury as the Works Committee, and its 
successor the Works Department, of the London County 
Council. For all this London wants to know the reason 
why. We do not admit ourselves, nor does the people of 
London believe, that it is due to inherent vice in the 
policy of State or municipal industry. We confess that 
the County Council’s failure is to us an enigma. The 
only possible explanation seems to lie in the incapacity 
of the dominant party ; and London will do well to try 
a new set of men. 

The other great charge against the Progressives 
is their abject failure so much as to envisage the 
Housing Problem. They do not even know what is 
the question at which they have been tinkering to so 
little effect these twelve years. They have not grasped 
the root fact of the whole matter, that the people are 
overcrowded because there simply is not house room 
enough for them to live under roof uncrowded. Did 
they understand this, they would not recommend as 
their specific for overcrowding the barren enforcement 
of the coercive provisions of the law. Such enforce- 
ment, to begin with, is physically impossible ; and if it 
were possible, would only aggravate the evil. It is the 
old stupid policy of applying law as a remedy for what 
is not lawlessness. True, in this they have the support 
of the Council’s extremely competent medical officer, 
Dr. Shirley Murphy, a support which we can explain 
only on the theory that even the best men have their 
weak sides. 

The practical question remains, Would the Conserva- 
tives do better? As they have so far never had a chance 
of showing what they can do, it is difficult to say. 
But at least they can claim the benefit of the doubt, 
which the Progressives may not. There is at least one 
very solid ground for expecting that the Conservatives 
would carry to a conclusion more work than their 
opponents. They are in harmony with the various 
authorities with which the Council’s work necessarily 
brings it into contact ; the Progressives are uniformly 
at variance with them. The Conservatives would work 
smoothly with the Government, the adjacent counties, 
the City, and the Borough Councils. The Progressives 
were always at feud even with Lord Rosebery’s Govern- 
ment, and no two local bodies have ever disliked each 
other more than the Progressive London School Board 
and the Progressive County Council. 2x uno disce 
omnia. 


CORRUPTION MADE EASY. 


OTHING but amazement infused with a consider- 
able degree of disgust can have been the feeling 

of such people outside Maidstone, and even of those 
in that notorious town, as still retain the elementary 
notions of political morality, on reading the report 
as to granting certificates of exemption to those 
who, during the hearing of the recent election petition 
case, had been found guilty of bribery or receiving 
bribes. Troops of free and independent electors came 
nonchalantly before the judges, as if they were going 
about a merely formal bit of business, to make 
applications for certificates which would free them 
from the criminal consequences that according to 
the letter of the Act of Parliament follow on the 
offences of which they had confessed themselves guilty. 
These, the rank and file of Maidstone voters, poor ina 
sense but only as the ordinary working-man can be de- 
scribed as poor, appear to have received their certificates 
almost as a matter of course. When they got them they, 
in the words of the reporter, ‘‘turned and stepped briskly 
from the box, smiling at their friends in the body of the 
Court.” If they had been in the dock, as they ought 
to have been, instead of in the box, the reporter in time- 
honoured phrase might have added ‘‘ They left the 
Court without a stain on their character.” But far 
more extraordinary was the appearance of Mr. Hewett, 
a member of the Maidstone Corporation and of the 
Board of Guardians, who confessed to bribery in a 
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moment of generosity over which he had no control, 
and to a seemly sorrow, we suppose at the good he did 
by stealth having become known to fame. 

We can hardly believe the report when we read that 
to this plea of confession and avoidance Mr. Justice 


Channell of all people in the world should have: 


unctuously remarked ‘‘ Well he is in a position to do 
these things if he likes. I do not say he ought.” 
Unctuously we say, because he seems to assert that 
most pernicious of economico-moral fallacies that a man 
is entitled to do what he likes with money, so long as 
he has a surplus after paying his debts. In reality, on 
second thoughts, it is even more fatuous than unctuous. 
What had Mr. Justice Channell and his colleague gone 
down to Maidstone for but to punish such generosity ? 
His duty being to see that the law punishing bribery 
and corruption should be so administered as to carry 
with it a moral lesson to the conscience of those who 
from callousness or ignorance are without feeling of 
the heinousness of corruption, he deliberately makes 
an observation which reduces to a farce all that he had 
been doing during the preceding days. It would seem 
that in the atmosphere of political corruption, and 
of low buffoon humour which is so large an ingredient 
in it, even our judges lose the sense of civic right 
and wrong, or at least of that discretion which is 
an indispensable judicial quality. Logically the pro- 
position of course was absolutely the correlative of 
the decision not to punish the poorer voters. If the 
local magnate is to be allowed to bribe the electors, 
the glorious privileges of liberty and equality would be 
violated if the poor man were sent to prison, and it 
would be specially hard on him if he were punished 
for voting for ‘‘ Mr. Most,” to use a well-known local 
expression. Maidstone is in a condition of perpetual 
surprise with itself that it has not been disfranchised. 
Very few constituencies would better have served the 
purpose of putting the Corrupt Practices Act to its 
proper use of maintaining a standard of purity which 
seems never to have entered the minds of certain 
sections both of the well-to-do and the poorer classes 
in the Maidstone community. What will they think of 
an Act of Parliament which provides elaborately for the 
punishment of offences, and then gives the judges a 
dispensing power which they exercise with such levity 
as they have done in Maidstone? The electors who 
took bribes were not poor men in the sense that 
they were absolutely in want. There might be 
some excuse for richer men who took the oppor- 
tunity of an election to exercise their generosity in 
relieving the necessities of their fellow-burgesses. As 
that was not the case, the generosity was exactly of 
that kind which is fatal to all purity of election, and 
exactly of the kind the Corrupt Practices Act was 
intended to stop. It is inconceivable that the judges 
should not have seized the occasion for reading all 
constituencies such a lesson as the prosecution of the 
Maidstone electors would have been. 

In consequence of this inopportune lenity the bribes 
that have gone into their pockets will remain there ; 
they will not be fined to that extent, much less be 
sent to prison. Their only punishment is to be de- 
prived of their right of voting at any election during 
the next seven years. As that is only until another 
Parliament, if the present one lasts its time, or in case 
of a bye-election, they will not be deprived of the only 
electoral privilege they value, the privilege of voting 
for ‘‘ Mr. Most” at the next election under the zgis of 
immunity certificates granted by the judges who may 
then be on the rota of Election Commissioners. Mr. 
Hewett being acouncillor and a gu«rdian loses his office 
in addition in the meantime ; which we have no doubt 
he thinks rather hard on a man ‘‘ who is in a posi- 
tion” to be generous at election times. Two gentlemen 
Mr. Walter Thomas Beale, also a member of the Cor- 
poration, and Mr. L. Barker, a brother of the unseated 
member, are to be reported to the Speaker by the 
judges, and their certificates are withheld. Will the 
public prosecutor prosecute ? We do not prejudge the 
result of a prosecution when we say that there ought 
to be proceedings under the penal sections of the Act. 
Possibly the judges may have shrunk from prosecutions 
against the many poorer voters in dismay at the costs 
and cumbrous proceedings by indictment. | That con- 
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sideration does not apply to the two cases we have 
mentioned. But it is a matter worthy of consideration 
whether summary proceedings would not be more 
effective. Twelve months’ imprisonment or a fine of 
£200 sounds very formidable, but when the remedy is 
by indictment, in the case of poor men it is like 
crushing a butterfly on the wheel. Rich and poor 
alike would be more surely hit by a magistrate. There 
is a power already of trying summarily if the parties 
consent, but there is an appearance of inequality in try- 
ing some by a jury and others without, which would 
not exist were all men alike subject to the same process. 
Neither the penalty nor the imprisonment need be great 
to be deterrent. What is wanted is something short, 
sharp, decisive, and certain; and if ever there was a 
necessity for some such provision we may see it in the 
case of the Maidstone Election Petition. 


IRISH RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT. 
IV.—THrE GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN. 


Sle Great Southern and Western is the oldest by a 
few months of a number of important Irish lines 
which came into existence almost simultaneously. The 
company was incorporated in the year 1844 for the 
purpose of making a railway from Dublin to Cork ; and 
the first section completed, that between Dublin and 
Carlow, was opened for traffic on 1o August, 1846. 
The mileage of the line has increased from time to time 
in the usual way by the construction of numerous 
branches and the absorption of smaller companies ; and 
the system is now by far the largest in Ireland, extend- 
ing from Dublin as its headquarters to Valentia on the 
south-west coast, to Athlone in the centre of the 
country, and to Waterford in the south-east. 

The following are some of the most noticeable amal- 
gamations that have taken place in the history of the 
company. In 1856 it acquired a short line running 
_from Mallow to Fermoy, a place through which the 
new east and west route referred to below is to pass. 
On the other side of Mallow a line, projected as long 
ago as 1846 and opened in 1854, had been built to con- 
nect the Great Southern and Western at Mallow with 
Killarney. This line the company obtained possession 
of in 1860, thus securing sole control of the principal 
approach to the famous Irish Lake District. 

In 1866 the absorption of the Cork and Youghal gave 
the company access over its own metals to the American 
boats with their valuable mail and passenger traffic at 
Queenstown. Limerick was not on the system origi- 
nally but it was reached by the purchase of the Charle- 
ville and Limerick line in 1871. In 1876 by taking over 
the Bagnalstown and Ballywilliam line the company was 
firmly established-in the south-east ; and by the pur- 
chase of the Valentia branch in 1893 it was placed in 
control of the terminal station of the Atlantic cables. 

Each of these acquisitions has formed an important 
step in the progress of the Great Southern and Western 
but they have all been overshadowed by the recent 
deveiopments in connexion with the new east and 
west route via Rosslare. The Fishguard and Ross- 
lare undertaking began in an innocently modest 
way with the construction of a _ short branch, 
starting from a point on the main South Wales line 
of the Great Western a few miles east of Milford 
and running north to Fishguard on Cardigan Bay. 
In 1893 the Fishguard interests obtained powers to 
build harbours at Fishguard and at Rosslare in the 
south-east corner of Ireland, and two years later 
secured very extensive powers to run cross-channel 
steamers between those harbours when completed and 
indeed between any port on the west of Great Britain 
and any place on the south or east coast of Ireland 
except Waterford and Cork. Meanwhile on the Irish 
side matters were not standing still. In 1893 the 
Waterford Dungarvan and Lismore Railway had 
absorbed the Lismore and Fermoy, and by 1808 the 
Fishguard Company’s plans had expanded so far as to 
include the building of a new line from Rosslare to 
Waterford, the buying out of the Watertord and 
Lismore so as to secure possession of the existing track 
from Waterford to Fermoy, and the construction of a’ 
short connecting link direct from Fermoy to Cork 
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avoiding the détour via Mallow. At this point 
the English Great Western and the Irish Great 
Southern and Western felt the time had come for 
them to move and accordingly they promoted a 
Bill, which was duly passed, giving them a general 
joint interest in and joint control of the new route 
and the various works in connexion with it. Last 
summer the Great Southern and Western obtained 
Parliamentary sanction to an amalgamation scheme 
which included amongst other things the absorption of 
the Waterford, Limerick, and Western line (subject to 
a grant of running powers as far as Limerick to the 
Midland Great Western and the Dublin Wicklow and 
Wexford from the north and south respectively), and 
thus the company, already the largest and most power- 
ful in Ireland, at one stroke increased its mileage to 
over a thousand miles. 

The Fishguard route will not be in working order for 
some time ; when it is, the Great Southern and Western 
will be working two distinct services in the keenest 
competition with one another and we may look for 
stirring times. Operations have been begun at the 
Rosslare end of the Irish lines and the railway from 
that point to Waterford should not take long to make, 
but the section between Fermoy and Cork has been 
delayed and the old single line from Waterford to 
Fermoy will require widening and strengthening to 
make it really efficient. By the time the Irish works 
are completed the Great Western Company will have its 
new short cut between Swindon and the Severn Tunnel 
in use, and the distance from Paddington to Fishguard 
will be actually shorter than that from Euston to 
Holyhead, the sea passage will be nearly the same as 
that between Holyhead and Kingstown, while the land 
journey to Cork and Queenstown from the Irish port 
will be beyond all comparison less than that which the 
mails have now to take, so that for passengers to Cork, 
Killarney, and the south of Ireland generally the new 
route will be by far the best in existence, and, more im- 
portant still, the time for American mails and passengers 
between London and Queenstown will be reduced very 
considerably. 

The competition of foreign steamship lines has been 
very keen of late years. The old monopoly of Liver- 
pool is gone and travellers are beginning to patronise 
the faster foreign lines which do not touch at Queens- 
town at all. If however American passengers are to 
desert the Irish route in favour of Southampton or 
Plymouth, it will not be owing to neglect on the part of 
the Great Southern and Western Railway. Within the 
last decade the line has made great progress and at the 
present time the tourist arrangements and other details 
ef passenger service are for a poor country like Ireland 
very creditable indeed. Not long ago the only reason- 
ably good trains on the system were the Limited Mails 
restricted to first and second-class passengers and 
requiring over four hours for the 165 miles journey to 
and from Cork with another half-hour for the additional 
dozen miles to Queenstown. 

By 18.5 the boat specials on Sundays and Thursdays 
were running from Dublin to Queenstown in four and a 
quarter hours, and the Cork mails had also been ex- 
pedited. Two years later the mail trains had been 
thrown open to third-class travellers; the Cunard 
specials on Sundays were running through from 
Kingstown Pier to Queenstown in four hours and ten 
minutes ; and the summer express between Dublin and 
Killarney tried experimentally in 1896 as a week-end 
train was running daily and covering the distance, equal 
to that between King’s Cross and Leeds in four and a 
half hours. In 1898 the company started a dining-car 
service between Dublin and Cork, which a few months 
ago was extended, two fine corridor trains being 
added. In 1899 the Killarney express was running 
through each way in four hours, the up train doing 
the 1445 miles between Mallow and Dublin in 171 
minutes, a very good performance. 

For express work the company was for a long time 
faithful to one pattern of engine. Eighteen years ago 
the engineer then in charge of the line left to take up 
similar duties on the North Eastern and on that line 
he introduced a type practically identical, except as to 
gaure, with that of the Great Southern and Western. 

ince 1883 two other engineers who have successively 
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had control of the Irish line have passed on to the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire and Great Northern systems, 
and, though the very close connexion of the Great 
Southern and Western with America did not lead either 
of them to introduce novelties while at Dublin, each has 
since built for his new railway varieties of an American 
design of engine of which as yet no other examples 
have been seen in Great Britain. Meanwhile the Irish 
line remained content with the old type until a few 
months ago, when a new class considerably larger and 
more powerful was begun. It should be added that 
the long runs shown in Bradshaw are not really per- 
formed without a stop, so that the trains are in fact 
faster than would appear. 


*.* The next and concluding article in this series 
will be on the Dublin Wicklow and Wex/jord. 


THE FOOTBALL ASSOCIATION AND AN 
INCIDENT. 


She evil effects on football exerted by the Associa- 

tion which rules over the game have been matter 
of bitter regret to amateurs for several years. A very 
regrettable incident in the Inter-University match on 
Saturday last shows how rapidly even the keenest 
amateurs may be infected with the debased philosophy 
of the governing body. Some years ago, to the intense 
disgust of amateurs, the Football Association passed a 
rule which recognised ‘‘ intentional fouls.” It is known 
as the penalty rule, and is a standing disgrace to the 
laws of any game supposed to be played as a sport. It 
is not suggested that professionals, as a rule, are un- 
sportsmanlike, but for amateurs who follow football as a 
means of recreation it is necessary to be above suspi- 
cion. Under the present régime the laws govern both 
amateurs and professionals, and consequently the 
former are obliged to submit to a rule which takes 
it for granted that players will commit intentional 
and grossly unfair breaches, not only of the laws, but 
of those rules of fair play which are, or should be, the 
foundation of all true sport. Among professional players 
less endowed with the sportsmanlike instincts, which 
make most of our athletic games so delightful, the 
penalty rule produces the impression that there is nothing 
mean or contemptible in outrageously breaking the laws 
because a ‘‘penalty” is provided. In this opinion 
he is often fortified by the applause and approval of the 
club’s ‘‘ supporters” who yell with delight when one of 
their own side, by questionable means, prevents a goal 
being scored against them, but howl with rage and 
talk about ‘‘ unsportsmanlike conduct” if one of the 
opponents is guilty of a similar action: and these are 
the men who practically elect the majority of the 
Councillors of the Football Association! The effect of 
passing this rule, of including amateurs in the same 
category as professionals, has been definitely to lower 
the standard of the game. A few years ago it would 
have been impossible for a University player to save 
his goal by such an outrageous breach of the laws and 
the etiquette of the game as was seen last Saturday. 
It is possible that the handling of the ball by the 
individual player was instinctive; but any amateur 
team ought to be in a position to refuse to profit by 
such illegal action. 

Another point which deserves instant revision relates 
to the powers with which the referee is now endowed 
and the effect which his increased influence has exercised 
on the game. Time was when the referee was un- 
known and even his predecessor, the umpire, was only 
occasionally appointed, but the game was as much, if 
not more, enjoyed by the players then than now. 
Nevertheless the referee is a necessity in modern foot- 
ball but it is doubtful whether the importance given to 
him is not detrimental to the game. He can impose 
penalties without any appeal from the players and 
accordingly those referees who are somewhat officious, 
orare carried away with a sense of their own import- 
ance, are constantly whistling for fancied or trivial 
offences, with the result that the game is completely 
spoilt. Then again a large majority of the referees 
have never played first-class football, which accounts 
for their not detecting those unfair tricks which dis- 
honourable players perform in an artistic manner, while 
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they penalise a good fair honest charge, which to the 
real sportsman is not one of the least enjoyable points 
of the game, because they say it is ‘‘ unnecessary 
violence.” Referees again who may be well adapted for 
professional matches are often quite out of place ina 
game between amateurs, and two classes of referees are 
to-day almost as necessary as two classes of players. 
The whole fault lies in the nature of the Football 
Association. 

The more closely one examines the constitution, 
objects and powers of the Council, which is to all 
intents and purposes the Association, the more do its 
singular attributes become conspicuous. Dealing with 
and controlling both amateurs and professionals, it is 
governed by neither, for the majority of the voting 
power rests with professional clubs, which are com- 
posed of shareholders, ticket-holders or ordinary non- 
playing members, and in the management of which the 
players themselves have no voice whatever. By the 
rules of the Football Association (No. 36) it is enacted 
that ‘‘ No professional shall be allowed to serve on the 
Council of this Association or on the Committee of any 
Association or represent his own or any other Associa- 
tion or Club at any meeting of this Association.” Anyone 
not versed in the politics of Association football would 
imagine that the rule quoted would effectually place the 
control of the game in the hands of the amateurs 
which was undoubtedly the object of those responsible 
for the insertion of this provision. But whatever the 
original intention may have been, the effect now is 
absolutely to debar the majority of the best players from 
having any share in the making, or amending, of the 
laws of the game, which they probably understand far 
better than anyone else. The amateur players are 
almost as powerless, for although their views may be 
represented to the Council, financial considerations are 
permitted to overcome any sentimental suggestions 
prompted by feelings of good sportmanship, or having 
for their object the improvement of football as a game, 
as distinct from a business exhibition. Moreover the 
Council are absolute governors of Association foot- 
ball, for owing to the apathy of amateurs they have 
been permitted to arrogate to themselves powers 
which far exceed those of the ruling body of 
any other important British game. The Council is 
composed of a president, five vice-presidents, a 
treasurer, ten members elected by clubs placed by the 
Council in as many divisions and one representative of 
each affiliated association having at least fifty club 
members. These number about forty-five in the aggre- 
gate, and the majority of the Councillors owe their 
appointment to the votes of professional clubs or 
associations. Of the twenty-nine affiliated associations 
which send members to the Council at least twenty are 
professional and of the ten elected councillors, nine 
belong to professional clubs, or associations, so that it 
will be understood how greatly the professional club 
votes are in the majority. 

It is impossible within the limits of a short article to 
trace the effect which this curious composition of the 
governing body has had, and is having, on the game, 
but a few of the more salient points may be considered 
by those who have the game of football at heart. First 
there is the anomalous position with regard to restrict- 
ing the freedom of the subject as applied to profes- 
sionals ; anomalous because the Association was 
originally founded to promote the playing of football 
while its rules now actually prevent a large proportion 
of the best players from taking part in any game except 
those played by the club to which he is bound. Conceive 
such a rule obtaining in cricket ! 

But of all the extraordinary powers exercised by the 
Council of the Association perhaps the most astonishing 
is that which makes them practically a debt-collecting 
agency. It may safely be asserted that three-fourths 
of the time of the Council meetings is devoted to 
financial matters and rarely does a meeting go by with- 
out some such resolution as the following being passed : 
“The sum of £18 tos. for wages due to F. Yates has 
to be paid within seven days from 2 October or suspen- 
sion of the Walsall Club will follow ” (8 October, 1900). 
In addition to the ‘‘ debt collecting” the Council 
occasionally exercises the functions of an official of 
the Bankruptcy Court, as witness their inquiry into the 
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affairs of the extinct Brighton United F.C. Limited, when 
they reported that there had been ‘‘ no reckless trading 
by the company.” The Association not content with 
lowering the position of a football professional is ever 
trying to level the distinction between the paid player 
and the amateur. 

Such is the nature of the Association. The solution 
of the difficulty would be the establishment of an 
Amateur Association which would leave the present 
body free to look after the business of football, a duty 
it admirably discharges now, while those sportsmanlike 
instincts which pervaded the game in the old days 
and were responsible for its earlier growth and 
popularity, will be encouraged by a government in 
sympathy with those whose first interest will be to 
increase the number of young men who J/ay football 
instead of devoting the greater part of its energies to 
the attempt to swell the number of those who pay to 
see others play. 


THE GODFATHERS OF MONET. 


I SHALL make no apology for returning here to the 

discussion that Mr. Friswell continues in another 
column. The subject is interesting, has never, so far as 
I know, been really debated in print, and cannot be 
dismissed in a line or two. 

The ‘‘ maze” into which my previous article led was 
a strict development of what was implied in Mr. 
Friswell’s phrase ‘‘ primary colour put down at the right 
value.” I showed 

1. That the supposed ‘‘ primary ” colours of the spec- 
trum are fixed neither in hue nor tone. 

2. That if from a spectrum of a given illumination we 
choose three hues as primaries we cannot match them 
in pigment. 

3. That the nearest matches in pigment will not 
behave like the spectrum hues either in (a) pigment- 
mixture or (4) optical mixture. 

4. That these pigments representing ‘‘ primaries ” 


“will not give us by mixture the intermediate hues of the 


high pitch obtainable in separate pigments. The 
palette is therefore defective in the upper registers. It 
is still more defective in representing the lower registers 
approaching black. 

To base our palette then on the ‘‘ primaries ” of the 
spectrum is fanciful, and needlessly restricts our range 
as compared with the range of nature whether in Wales 
or London. 

Mr. Friswell does not meet any of these objections, 
but he makes certain observations which I shall deal 
with presently. It appears that he does not use the 
word ‘‘ primary ” in the accepted sense, viz. that there 
are three colour-sensations arising frora the stimulation 
of three sets of nerves, and that the remaining colour 
sensations result from the stimulation of these nerves 
in different proportions (the Young-Helmholtz theory 
which provisionally holds the field, though not without 
question). He divides the spectrum into six bands of 
coloured rays ‘‘which cannot further be decomposed 
or separated into other kinds of colour.” On the 
contrary each of these six bands is a group of such 
colours, each of which has its separate wave-length, and 
each such distinguishable hue has as good a right as 
its neighbours to be called primary in this sense. On 
Aubert’s calculation the eye can distinguish about one 
thousand such hues in a spectrum of a given illumina- 
tion. A single pitch of illumination then would give us 
a palette of a thousand pigments, a generous allowance 
for a restricted palette. 

Mr. Friswell’s palette then is cut off even from a 
fanciful theoretical basis in the spectrum. It is simply 
composed of six powerful and stable pigments, the 
most necessary and convenient, whether pure or in 
mixture, for rendering the upper registers of colour. 
Vermilion, or any red resembling it, is I suppose, 
excluded, and the red taken in the crimson part of the 
band ; otherwise it will be hard to produce a rose- 
colour. But this inconvenience is slight compared with 
the absence of black and the useful earth-colours. So 
much for the main question; but I will touch on Mr. 
Friswell’s observations in their order. In his paragraph 
about pitch of illumination he appears not to keep 
clearly in mind the relation of the spectrum series of 
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‘colours, those of the palette and those of nature. The 
colours of the spectrum are not like those of a lamp, 
direct rays received by the eye as they come from the 
source of light. They are reflected from a screen. 
Rays of light reflected from the objects we paint are 
frequently as bright as or brighter than the hues of the 
spectrum, when these objects have a polished surface. 
Such effects are not imitable by pigment; they can 
only be suggested in another key. Moreover 
painting does not merely ‘‘ occupy itself with 
the representation of the appearance of objects 
as they absorb, interfere with and reflect light.” 
‘*The performance of pigments in the hands of a 
skilled painter” frequently suggests much more than 
this; viz. the source of light in the sun or a lamp, 
effects of course not imitable in pigment, but for all 
that by transposition rendered. 

In the next paragraph Mr. Friswell misapprehends 
my argument, which was that since mixture of white 
pigment alters not only the tone but the hue of a 
pigment, the result cannot be called a value of the first 
hue. The result therefore is not a value of a primary. 
I need not now press this argument, which would not 
be affected if ‘‘ the same thing ” did ‘‘ happen in nature.” 
What happens in nature however from the addition of 
white light is rather the reverse of this pigment- 
mixture. White mixed with pigments turns then to 
the blue side, increased light tends to yellow the hues 
of objects. 

The force of the next paragraph quite escapes 
me. If you have got your pigments and find that they 
do not act like the primaries, they are supposed to 
represent either (@) in mechanical mixture or (8) in 
optical mixture; then, I argued, there is no sense in 
calling them primaries. ‘‘A painting,” Mr. Friswell 
rejoins, ‘‘is not an arrangement of coloured lights.” 
But it is, on the Pointillist method, which I was dis- 
cussing ; the pigments in such pictures are not them- 
selves mixed, it is the coloured lights reflected from 
them that mix in the eye. I may add, on a matter of 
detail, that I used the term ‘‘emerald green” as it is 
used in the books to denote the primary green of the 
spectrum. It also serves as a pigment in the ordinary 
experiments with rotating discs. In painting I use 
cobalt green, like Mr. Friswell. Miss Newbigin’s 
book does not seem to me to bear upon the discussion, 
unless it is proposed to use the actual pigments that 
otcur in animals and plants, to paint them. This 
would obviously make as fanciful a palette as the 
spectral, since the pigment that stains an object 
has a very distant relation to the pigment that will 
represent its colour to a painter. The pigment we 
should find in a peacock’s feather would not help us 
to paint the blue of that feather, which results from 
‘‘interference.” But all these details must not obscure 
the mainissue. Mr. Friswell’s ‘‘ primaries ” are arbitrary 
in number, none of them would yield the pure spectrum 
of the hues they are meant to represent; they are 
therefore already mixtures, which we must proceed to 
mix further quite empirically to produce the hues of 
nature ; why then shrink from so useful a mixture as 
yellow ochre or burnt sienna ? 

Mr. Friswell’s testimony to the direct influence of 
Chevreul on some of the Impressionists is a different 
matter. His recollection settles the question as far as 
they were concerned, and I believe that M. Bricon in his 
recently published Psychologie d’ Artistes Contemporains, 
which I have not yet seen, bears witness to the same 
direct influence on Claude Monet himself. We must 
not however confuse two things. Chevreul investigated 
the laws of the simultaneous contrast of colours and 
the effect of coloured light falling on various hues, but 
he believed in the impossible Brewster theory of red, 
blue, and yellow primaries, and he had nothing to say 
against black or brown pigments. Many impressionists 
might have studied him to greater advantage, for 
instead of exaggerating the presence of complementaries 
they would have trusted to a neighbouring grey to take 
on the complementary hue to the eye (e.g. in the parts 
of flesh that appear greenish beside the rosier parts). 
Helmholtz’s theories were probably talked about as well, 
and there is evidence that Rood’s book influenced not 
Monet but the Pointillists. Church’s book is a more 
recent summary, partly founded on Rood. Chevreul’s 
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use of the common word ‘‘impression” may con- 
ceivably have made it a favourite one with the coterie ; 
the nickname seems to have been adopted after 1870. 

Whatever part theorists played in the development 
of Impressionism, the part played by one too little 
recognised painter is cleared up by a book that I have 
just come across, M. Gustave Cahen’s Eugine Boudin. 
It was pretty clear, as I have already hinted, that 
Monet brought open-air painting into Manet’s stock of 
ideas, and I have always put Boudin as the connecting 
link between Corot and Monet, but without knowing 
whether the older man was influenced by the younger, 
or vice versA. Now we get the facts. The open-air 
affiliation is Corot-Jongkind-Boudin-Monet. The theory 
of Plein-air, like that of complementary colours, has a 
long history. There are hints of it, indeed, in the 
observations of Leonardo. At the beginning of 
this century I find a writer named Henry Richter 
publishing a pamphlet called Daylight ; a new discovery 
in Painting. He insists on the leading open-air fact 
that the surfaces of objects turned towards the sky 
reflect the colour of the sky, blue light, if that is blue, 
and finds no trace of this in che history of painting. 
He imagines the Old Masters in an exhibition at the 
British Institution stepping from their frames; he 
addresses himself to them and explains his discovery. 
‘Good heavens!” in effect exclaim Rubens, Van Dyck, 
Rembrandt, Claude and Cuyp, ‘‘if only we had thought 
of that!” (He takes for granted that they had not.) 
The writer is so eager to press the categories of Kant 
as well as Plein-air upon the public that his pamphlet 
suffers from the double zeal; there however is the 
modern landscape programme revealed in its prin- 
ciple. But, to return to the modern development 
of the idea taken over to France from England 
we have Corot the half-classic arranger of silvery tones 
followed by Jongkind and Boudin with more daring 
notation of atmosphere in marine and town subjects, 
and then the Monet of 1857-1870. Corot said of 
Boudin (and Courbet echoed him), ‘‘ C’est le Roi des 
ciels.”. Boudin himself says, ‘‘ J’entrai par la porte 
que Jongkind avait forcée. J’aurai peut-étre eu aussima 
petite part dans le mouvement qui porte la peinture vers 
I’étude de la grande lumiére, du plein air, de la sincérité 
dans la reproduction des grands effets du ciel. Si 
plusieurs de ceux que j’ai eu l’honneur d’introduire dans 
la voie, comme Claude Monet, sont emportés plus loin 
par leur tempérament personnel, ils ne m’en devront pas 
moins quelque reconnaissance, comme j’en ai di moi- 
méme 4 ceux qui m’ont conseillé et offert des modéles 4 
suivre.”” And Monet in a letter to Boudin (1892) says, 
**C’est vous qui le premier m’avez appris 4 voir 
et 4 comprendre.” Boudin found Monet as a hoy 
making sketches and taught him to paint. His 
parents gave him the option of dropping paint- 
ing or having to do his seven years’ military 
service. He served two years in Africa, (painting 
in the sunlight there), then was released; entered 
Gleyre’s studio ; could not stand it, came out with 
Sisley and Renoir, and up to 1870 painted in close asso- 
ciation with Boudin. Then came the stay with Pissarro 
in London, and the new influences there. The book 
quotes a number of Monet’s letters to Boudin giving 
interesting notes sometimes of visits to exhibitions and 
judgments on the pictures. 

Boudin himself, I hope, now that he is dead, will have 
his turn in London. Some dealer ought to arrange an 
exhibition of those enchanting beaches and harbours 
with their high singing tones and happy charm of light; 
some day we ought to have one of them for the 
National Gallery. He is one of the quiet creators who 
did not strive nor was cried about nor paid, but left 
on all he touched the impress of peace and glad 
morning. He was devoured, he said, by ambition—to 
have his name given to a street in his own Honfleur. 

D. S. M. 


‘“THE DRAMA OF THE DUSTBIN,” 


“| phrase was not coined by me ; I never alliterate. 
It came lately from the humming mint of one 
whose last words (long may they remain unuttered !) 
will probably, through lifelong habit, be alliterated. 
Mr. Clement Scott issued it into our currency as a 
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description of ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Daventry.”” As such, 
it seems to me hardly apt. For, whatever faults that 
play may have had, it was, at least, fresh and vital ; 
thrown by Mr. Harris upon the stage, it was an 
explosive bomb rather than a heap of stale and 
negligible refuse, and many of the critics were seriously 
injured by it—none more seriously than Mr. Scott 
himself; and for some months it has been ex- 
ploding nightly, with great noise and shock. To 
connect it with the dustbin is, therefore, quite 
manifestly absurd. However, Mr. Scott’s phrase 
must be dear to him, and I should not like to make 
him drop it. Merely would I urge him to apply it 
more carefully. There is a kind of drama to which 
it really is quite applicable. Of this kind an obvious 
sample is the play now claiming my attention. For 
this play I regret to say Mr. Scott himself is partly 
responsible. But let not that consideration prevent 
him from following my lead and applying his phrase as 
I do. For here is stale and negligible refuse indeed. 
Here are the picked bones and the broken eggslhiells 
and the potato-parings of drama, embedded, with many 
other nameless scraps and shreds, in the dust of ages. 
Time, one had thought, had carted them away long 
ago. But Nature is an idle vestry, and the opened lid 
in the area of the Garrick Theatre wafts to our nostrils 
the faint unwholesome savour of ‘Peril.”’ Here, I 
protest, is ‘‘ The Drama of the Dustbin” indeed. 

Why was the lid opened? Why were the mimes 
sent down to rummage ? What lost jewel did any- 
one hope to recover? Had Mr. Bourchier really 
found, throughout the length and breadth of the 
MSS. submitted to him as a manager, so lamentable a 
dearth of anything like talent for dramaturgy that 
‘* Peril” seemed to him the best and only policy? I 
will not believe it. I prefer to think that in reviving 
this play he was actuated solely by a tender desire to 
cheer Sardou’s declining years, to prove to that out- 
moded manipulator that the beer now thought of him 
is not so small in London as in Paris. Such a motive 
is very creditable to Mr. Bourchier as a man. But I 
would urge him to take a hint from Count von Biilow 
and wear his manly heart in his managerial head. 
‘* Peril” was a very good entertainment in its genera- 
tion. But its generation is past, and therewith is past 
the vogue of those little tricks and dodges and wheezes 
which were Sardou’s sole stock-in-trade. We may not 
have progressed very far; but we are far enough on to 
have left Sardou out of sight ; and, when Mr. Bourchier 
doubles back and returns breathless with Sardou in 
his arms, none of us, I fear, can contrive to force 
a smile or welcome for the rescued derelict. We 
have reached that stage at which we demand from 
the writer of a comedy that he shall make his characters 
live, and that he shall develop his theme more or less 
as life might develop it. We cannot pretend to be 
interested in characters which have utterly failed to 
evoke a spark of interest in their creator, or in a theme 
out of which he has not attempted to make anything 
but one stage-situation. In ‘‘ Peril’ Sardou’s primary 
characters are (1) the elderly married man, (2) the 
juvenile wife, (3) the young man intervening. But he 
does not attempt to show us the character of one of 
them. He merely dumps them down on the boards— 
A, B, and C—and proceeds to show us what might 
happen if a door were locked and a window were open, 
and if a chair were overturned and a bell-rope snapped 
in two, and if the shutters closed easily from within 
and the balcony were twenty feet above the ground, 
and if a lady’s-maid had gone to bed and a family 
doctor was still sitting up. It was in order to lead up 
to this door-cum-window-cum-shutters-cum-chair-cum- 
bell-rope-cum-lady’s-maid-cum-family-doctor accident, 
and not with any particle of interest in anything 
else, that Sardou (as was his wont) wrote ‘‘ Nos 
Intimes.” When Mr. Clement Scott and Mr. B. C. 
Stephenson adapted the affair, the result was 
quite popular, no doubt . . . At that time, if I am not 
mistaken, Mr. Bourchier was in Eton collars. He is no 
longer in them. And he might put away, also, those 
other childish things of which ‘‘ Peril” is a type. 

** Peril” is not merely childish: it is (to me, who am 
no prude) positively offensive. By the second act of 
‘*Mr. and Mr. Daventry ” I was not at all offended. 
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The play was a serious reflection of life, and its sho 
‘*situation” was purged of offence by the fact that it 
was a necessary episode for the development of certain 
realistic characters. It meant something. It led from 
one interesting point to another. Yet Mr. Scott was 
horrified by it. Sardou’s showy situation in ‘‘ Nos 
Intimes” is, in itself, identical with Mr. Harris’ in 
‘*Mr. and Mrs. Daventry :” a man violently ‘‘ tempt- 
ing” an unwilling married lady in a locked drawing- 
room. But, whereas for Mr. Harris this situation is 
merely a means to an intellectual end, for Sardou it is 
the end itself, and also the beginning and the middle. 
For him nothing else exists. From him we get nothing 
but the unmeaning representation of illicit sensuality. 
And this, I am prude enough to admit, is ‘* shocking.” 
The sight of Mr. Graham Browne (as C) slowly stalking 
Miss Violet Vanbrugh (as B) round a sofa, emitting 
sundry grunts and gasps, and finally catching her and 
fastening his pent-up kisses on her, does seem to me a 
really unwholesome sight ; inasmuch as we are asked 
to see it merely for its own sake, and for sake of 
nothing before or beyond. Now that I have shown 
cause why I dislike Sardou’s situation, and not Mr. 
Harris’, Mr. Scott might occupy a spare quarter of an 
hour worse than in justifying the obvious opposition of 
his attitude to mine. 

The parts of A, B, and C are so conventional that 
they give to their interpreters no chance of anything 
but a display of histrionic technique. Mr. Brandon 
Thomas is technically good as A, and so is Mr. Graham 
Browne as C; but Miss Vanbrugh is not so as B, inas- 
much as her part is (except for a few moments) a 
comedic part, and she has not a drop of comedic blood 
in her veins. In highly coloured tragedy she is a 
valuable actress, but in comedy she is forced. Her 
eyes, which dilate naturally, sparkle only under protest; 
her groans or shrieks have quite the true ring, but her 
smiles are merely muscular expansions. However, it 
matters very little to me whether a Sardou heroine be 
played well or ill. In the whole of ‘‘ Peril” the only 
part which deserves to be well played is the part of Sir 
Woodbine Grafton—one of the figures with whose 
irrelevant antics the dramatist has drawn the play out 
to the required length. This part, in itself an amusing 
piece of burlesque, is a good opportunity for ‘‘ eccentric 
character.” Of this opportunity Mr. Frederick Kerr 
makes the most. But the Grafton jewel is not so 
precious as to compensate us for the opening and ran- 
sacking of the aforesaid dustbin. 

You will be able to view the contents of another 
dustbin if you go to the Prince of Wales’ Theatre. 
There the rubbish is called ‘‘ Peg Woffington,” though 
why it is not called ‘‘Masks and Faces,” as Tom 
Taylor, its shooter, called it, I really cannot con- 
jecture. It will not seem to you quite such sorry 
rubbish as “Peril.” Not being literally, it is not 
metaphorically, ‘‘ offensive.” Moreover, the fact that 
it is a costume-play will save you the full shock 
of its old-fashioned technique. Hoops and coifs and 
scarlet heels will enable you to connive at its 
puerile construction—to treat it with some measure of 
that consideration which you extend to (say) Oliver 
Goldsmith, but which you could not possibly extend to 
Tom Taylor if one of his other plays were revived in 
the costume of to-day. (I trust Mr. Bourchier is not 
meditating such a revival, and hasten to nip the possi- 
bility in the bud.) You will have the further consola- 
tion of not having to search frantically for the reason 
why /hzs dustbin has been opened and overturned. The 
reason is obvious. Z/zs dustbin was known to contain 
two jewels among the refuse. The parts of Peg 
Woffington and Triplet are admirable parts ; and when- 
ever a new mistress of sentimental comedy appears, 
or a new master of it, ‘‘ Masks and Faces” is pretty 
sure to be revived for his or her benefit. Rubbish it is, 
and I doubt whether any impersonations, how brilliant 
soever, of the two valuable characters in it, could make 
a modern audience quite tolerant of it as an evening’s 
entertainment. But, asI have often pointed out, it is the 
mimes and not the members of the public who ordain that 
certain old plays shall be revived. You must reconcile 
yourselves to the probability that ‘‘ Masks and Faces” 
is dust that will always be shovelled from its bin when- 
ever there is a histrionic talent to blossom in it. 
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Whether to see the play, or to stay at home, is a ques- 
tion which you must settle according to the proportion 
between your dislike of dramatic refuse and your delight 
in histrionic blossoms. To me, personally, Miss Marie 
Tempest as Peg Woffington is a sufficient consolation 
for seeing the play. I have seen one or two other 
Pegs in my time, but not since I came to years of dis- 
crimination. | Consequently, my pleasure in Miss 
Tempest’s bonny and spirited performance is not 
interrupted by favourable or unfavourable comparisons 
with her predecessors. Miss Tempest has the come- 
dian’s temperament : laughter and tears come readily 


from her, commingling, helping each other. Laughter, 


indeed, in the literal sense, comes rather too readily 
fromher. She laughs too persistently at the end of her 
sentences. But this is merely a fault in technique, the 
result of her training in a form of drama in which the 
chief aim is, not to produce an illusion of naturalness, 
but to keep up the spirits of the audience. Miss 
Tempest will soon rid herself of this fault. Meanwhile, 
she is to be congratulated as a very fragrant blossom 
in the dust. A solitary blossom, too; for she wins her 
success despite what must be the great difficulty of 
acting well in connexion with so stodgily unimaginative 
a Triplet as Mr. Frank Cooper, whom one can con- 
gratulate only on his success in refuting the tradition 
that Triplet is ‘‘ actor-proof.” Max. 


AT THE ALHAMBRA AND ELSEWHERE. 


(¥ LY a week ago I might truthfully have alleged— 
had I been so foolishly minded—that I had not 
been inside a music-hall for ages. Now I have no 
inclination to make so idle a boast. In former years 
whenever a particularly dull so-called musical per- 
formance—say a Philharmonic concert or a Covent 
Garden opera representation—overcame me, I used to 
fly to the Empire, the Alhambra, the Pavilion, or one 
of the other theatres of varieties that keep people away 
from Covent Garden and the Philharmonic, and so save 
the general public from the shame of knowing how un- 
musical a nation we really are. I used to find genuine 
enthusiasm there, and even genuine art of a certain 
limited kind ; and this genuine enthusiasm and genuine 
art were in refreshing contrast to the sham passion and 
sham artistry of the average concert and opera per- 
formance. But those days were before the days of Mr. 
Newman’s Queen’s Hall concerts, and before the days 
when Mr. Higgins thought the opera of the greatest 
nation on earth could be saved by hiring the first 
conductor of the Opéra Comique, Paris, as lord of our 
London show. Ultimately the music-hall wearied me ; 
and in my feeble state I began to believe that Messrs. 
Higgins and Co. ‘‘meant business” when they spoke 
of engaging the best artists they could find; and for 
many, many months I gave up the music-hall alto- 
gether. Recent events have combined to drive me 
back. There have been scarcely any concerts; and 
my hopes for the coming opera season have been 
utterly destroyed by the letter from ‘‘One of the 
Syndicate” which was printed in the correspondence 
columns of this Review a fortnight ago. My readers will 
remember how careful I was to refrain from anything 
like a personal attack on Mr. Messager. Mr. Messager, 
I said again and again, was not the point: the point 
was that the only substitute we have for a National 
English Opera was being handed over to the foreigner. 
The Opera Syndicate, instead of admitting its mistake 
and immediately cancelling its contract with Mr. Carré, 
tried to draw a red herring across the scent by getting 
one of its members (whose name is, I need hardly say, 
quite well known to me) to write one of the least 
pertinent letters I have seen in print for some years— 
a letter, stating (as was obviously not the case) that I 
had made a personal attack on Mr. Messager, and that 
Mr. Messager’s experience at the Opéra Comique was 
so lengthy and exhaustive that no Englishman could be 
found to compare with him. Really I cannot worry 
my brains to argue the question. Mr. Messager is 
first conductor at the Opéra Comique, where he occa- 
sionally has a new work to direct ; but he is generally 
engaged in looking after ‘‘ Carmen” and the two or 
three other operas of the Opéra Comique’s extremely 
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limited repertory. As for Mr. Messager’s personal 
reputation, I know nothing about it, and I have no 
desire to know. Probably London will discover all it 
wishes to know about it in the course of the next six 
months; and the affair is London’s, not mine. I simply 
cannot take the trouble to traverse the many self-con- 
tradictory affirmations (not on oath) of ‘‘One of the 
Syndicate :” instead I prefer to go to the Alhambra. 
So tothe Alhambra I went. There the usual show was 
to be found in progress. Of course there were many 
more acrobats and gymnasts than any sane person 
could possibly desire; but on the other hand there 
was a very charming ballet with as pretty music 
as anyone could desire. The music, I may ob- 
serve, was not by Mr. Messager, but by Mr. Byng, 
the Alhambra conductor, and it was very much better 
than anything I have ever yet heard by Mr. Messager. 
It was dainty, lively, was filled with beautiful touches ; 
and it exactly fitted the antics of the dancers on the 
stage. There were also photographs of the funeral of 
her late Majesty thrown upon a screen to the accompani- 
ment of Chopin’s Funeral March—a piece of music 
which, poor though it sounded on a recent occasion, 
must be allowed to stand amongst the greatest master- 
pieces. There is not, I regret to say, a gentleman on 
this journal whose business it is to criticise the endless 
acrobatic performances. All 1 can say is that if there 
were half as many, or even none at all, I should enjoy 
an evening at the Alhambra much better. 1 wonder 
why the management does not try the experiment of 
turning the ballet into something more like an opera. 
At present songs are introduced ; but the plot is of the 
vaguest, most fatuous sort. If the thing were based 
on a real, interesting story, and Mr. Byng dropped in 
a few of his best songs, and a few concerted numbers, 
we should have a thing quite as charming as say ‘‘ La 
Basoche,” and more interesting than the endless 
‘*Belles” and ‘‘Girls” who have plagued London 
during the past few years. In this quite simple and 
humble form of art, as I have pointed out before, 
English composers would have a chance of showing 
themselves the equals of the French gentlemen who are 
supposed to be great men because their little works are 
produced in opera-houses instead of music-halls. The 
English composer has no other chance. If he writes 
serious symphonies or overtures he has to pay to have 
them played; if he writes serious operas he cannot get 
them played at all. 

Last week Mr. W. B. Yeats honoured me with an 
invitation to Clifford’s Inn to hear a display of what he 
calls cantilating. The room, the atmosphere, the 
crowd of people assembled, all reminded me of the 
Fabian Society of ten years ago; and had Mr. Yeats 
made a fiery Fenian speech instead of a gentle poetic 
one, it would not have seemed surprising if the audience 
had got up and denounced him-—for the Fabians were 
always very constitutional and all for law and order. 
But this audience, I believe, represented the great 
Keltic movement, and was undoubtedly very much 
‘*agin the Government” and all things English ; and 
it had gathered itself together if not to learn Erse and 
speak it, at least to learn how to speak English as no 
Englishman would ever dream of speaking it. To Mr. 
Yeats must be given the credit of having invented the 
method of which he gave us a brief and interesting 
exposition. Having superfluously stated that he knew 
nothing of music, he proceeded to reveal his new 
musical art. Poetry, when spoken, he said, lost its 
rhythm ; when sung, he said, one could not catch the 
words. Therefore he proposed something between 
singing and speaking: a kind of free chant 
with no fixed time and in no fixed scale. We 
were given some specimens of this, and I have 
scarcely yet recovered from my extreme surprise. 
The accompaniments—of the most modern kind—were 
played upon a piano, and the effect was of someone 
sans ear and voice trying to get into the right key. I 
have heard nothing like it since in my organ-playing 
days I used to hear old gentlemen trying to sing bass 
to hymn-tunes and young ladies trying to sing 
‘*seconds.” Of course the ladies who recited the 
poems for Mr. Yeats did their work (I presume) as Mr. 
Yeats wanted it done ; but it seems to me that the 
thing should not be-done. Perhaps it may be effective 
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in the theatre—that is a point to be judged by Max— 
tut at Clifford’s Inn it sounded neither like good, or 
even bad, singing nor good recitation. 

It is the habit of critics to grumble at concert-givers 
for the eternal sameness of their programmes, and then 
when they sing or play something new to grumble again 
at having to listen to novelties instead of the established 
favourite works of the great masters. Such shall not 
be my attitude to-day. Mr. Denis O’Sullivan, who 
sang '‘ Shamus O’Brien” so well some years ago, has 
sent me the programme of a song and piano recital he 
and Miss Elisabeth Reynolds will give in S. James’s 
Hall next Thursday afternoon, and it is certainly the 
most interesting thing I have seen for some time. There 
is a large number of new songs by little known 
composers, and some fine songs by well-known 
composers ; and Miss Reynolds will play Chopin, Bach 
and Liszt. I mention the matter so that my readers 
may have an opportunity of playing the critic’s favourite 
trick for once: going to the concert for the sake of the 
new things and growling because the programme is 
not full of stale old things. While I am announcing 
concerts I may mention that Mr. Dolmetsch has at last 
secured a large music-room at 85 Charlotte Street, 
Fitzroy Square, where in future his performances of 
old music will take place. On Tuesday next he offers 
one of the best selections of English music of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries that he has ever 
given. J. F. R. 


FRIENDS’ NATIONAL MUTUAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTIONS. 


HE first three British Life Offices to send us their 
reports for last year are the Friends’ Provident 
Institution, the National Mutual Life Assurance 
Society, and the National Provident Institution. All 
three are mutual offices, working steadily in the best 
interests of their policy-holders, and persistently 
refusing to acquire a large amount of new business 
when it involves too heavy an expenditure. In each 
case the new business reported is considerably less than 
usual, but this is not at all surprising when we re- 
member what a bad year 1900 was, from an insurance 
point of view, and we expect to find the great majority 
of the offices reporting a considerably smaller volume of 
new business than usual. 

The interesting thing in this connexion is the effect 
upon the expense ratios. When we pay regard only to 
the percentage of the total premiums that is absorbed 
in commission and expenses we shall probably see a 
reduction in the ratio, for the reason, among others, 
that with less new business there is less commission to 
be paid, and smaller amounts for medical examination 
fees, and other preliminary expenses. When, however, 
we distribute the expenditure over new and old busi- 
ness we shall doubtless in many cases see that an 
apparent decrease in expenditure has really involved a 
substantial increase. 

The three companies whose accounts are now before 
us are too well managed to show any such unsatis- 
factory result, and the consequence is that, however 
the expense ratios are calculated, all three companies 
show an improvement, which, in the case of the 
National Mutual, is very considerable. For several 
years past the expenditure of this Society has exceeded 
100 per cent. of new premiums, and Io per cent. of 
renewals; but last year the corresponding ratios were 
87 and 8°7 per cent. respectively. 

Another feature of a somewhat exceptional nature 
will be found in the insurance reports for 1900. The 
value of Stock Exchange securities has fallen con- 
siderably, and companies, which value their assets 
annually and write them down when the book 
value is found to exceed the market value, are very 
likely to show a substantial item for depreciation in the 
value of securities. The Friends’ Provident and the 


National Provident apparently only revalue their 
securities at each quinquennial investigation; but the 
National Mutual write down their securities, at least to 
their market value, every year. The consequence is an 
amount of nearly £40,000 for depreciation on Stock 
Exchange securities ; but as the society will doubtless 
not realise these securities at their présent prices, and 
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as they are likely to recover in the future, the deprecia- 
tion is more apparent than real. On the other hand 
there is a realised profit of £18,000, which is 
real and not merely apparent. As the National Mutual 
has no quinguennial valuation just yet an apparent 
depreciation is of little importance, but companies, 
which have to value their liabilities and distribute 
bonuses as at the end of 1900, are likely to find them- 
selves somewhat unluckily situated. They will not be 
able to take credit for more than the market value of 
their securities, although they may know that by 
holding on to those securities the depreciation will be 
compensated for in the future. In the meantime, how- 
ever, they may be compelled to declare a smaller bonus 
than they otherwise would, and this may have a 
detrimental effect upon their business for some years. 

One result of the lower present price of securities 
will be to show an increase in the rate of interest 
earned upon the funds, since, although the market 
value of the securities is less, the dividends from 
them will in many cases remain the same, and con- 
sequently the return, being calculated upon a smaller 
capital value, will work out at a higher rate. The 
actual rate of interest earned upon the funds last year 
was £3 18s. 1d. per cent. in the case of the Friends’ 
Provident ; £3 16s. gd. in the case of the National 
Provident ; and, excluding reversions, #4 1s. 10d. in 
the case of the National Mutual. These companies all 
value their liabilities on a 3 per cent. basis so that 
the margin for surplus is substantial. 

These reports are of more than usual interest, since 
they indicate the existence of certain adverse circum- 
stances during last year. There was a decrease in 
new business, with a likelihood of proportionately 
increased expenditure; and a decrease in the value 
of securities, of which, although it is more 
apparent than real, many companies will find it neces- 
sary to take notice to their temporary inconvenience. 
These reports further show how easily well-managed 
life offices can accommodate themselves to adverse 
circumstances, the existence of which they are unable 
to control ; but we fear that many of the reports we 
shall receive in the near future will have a far less 
satisfactory story to tell; encountering the same ad- 
verse circumstances, they will not be able to meet them 
in the same effective way. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FROM THE CHINESE POINT OF VIEW: 
A Repty. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Thatched House Club, 15 February, 1901. 

Sir,—If one signing himself ‘‘ John Bull” were to 
write, in a Chinese newspaper, about the boom of a 
gong summoning people to prayer as a gustomary 
feature of English life, Chinese who had lived in 
England would be apt to say that the signature was 
misleading and disguised a writer who had never been 
there. Similarly, when one signing himself ‘‘ John 
Chinaman” writes of the ‘silver tinkle of bells sum- 
moning to prayer from the temples of a (Chinese) 
valley,” we are tempted to think that he must 
well, have left China in his infancy, and that his 
apologia can be worth no more therefore than that of 


‘an Englishman who had studied descriptive Chinese 


books. To begin with, people are not customarily 
summoned to prayer in China to a Buddhist or any 
other temple. They may drop in, as devotees drop in 
to a church in France, to offer a prayer or a candle, or 
a stick of incense to Buddha or Kwong-yin or a saint ; 
but they are not summoned, even by a gong, still less 
by the silver tinkle of non-existent bells. China is a 
big country, and it would be rash to say that there 
may not be, on some river bank, houses ‘‘ standing in 
their own gardens simply painted in white or grey, 
modest cheerful and clean,” lifting ‘‘ blue- or red-tiled 
roofs out of a sea of green;” but most travellers I have 
known would be apt to characterise the picture some- 
what as Cuvier characterised our King William’s 
description of a crab. While as to “‘ perfume,” there 
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is a tale of a British Consul whose directions for finding 
his office were—‘‘ keep straight on till you come toa 
stink: then turn to the right till you come to two 
stinks : then the first to the left will land you there ;” 
and that had reference to a city respecting which the 
Chinese have a saying to the effect that Hangchow and 
Soochow below are equal to Paradise above. 

The objections to proselytism and to changes of 
custom, and the contrast drawn between the objects 
had in view by Chinese and European civilisation are 
fair comment. If people would reflect that religion is 
not only a cult but a social bond they might be 
less anxious to undermine a creed which, what- 
ever its defects, has held society together in China 
while other Empires have risen and fallen. It was a 
large-minded missionary who declared that in denouncing 
ancestor-worship as idolatry you ‘‘are touching the 
very foundation-stones of the Empire and of all its in- 
stitutions,” and incurring the tremendous responsibility 
of dislocating the structure. It is as natural that a 
Chinaman should prefer his customs as that an English- 
man should prefer his; but when the Eastern product 
is represented as superlative, while Western civilisa- 
tion is declared to have ‘‘ produced manners so coarse, 
morals so low, and an appearance so unlovely as those 
with which we are constantly confronted in European 
cities ’—we are confirmed in our impression that ‘‘ John 
Chinaman” must have been taken abroad before ever he 
had seen the inside of a Chinese city. Orientals are ad- 
mittedly more polished in manner than Occidentals, and 
the English cad is an objectionable specimen of his 
class; but as regards morality—well the particular 
phase of immorality which has been defined as a ques- 
tion of latitude is banished in China, certainly, to the 
suburbs ; but it is complicated by a system of 
female slavery which some who are conscious of others 
than the seventh commandment segard as worse than 
the original sin. To take a case, for instance, illus- 
trating the eighth and ninth: the morais of the Court 
seem to require eunuchs: one, named Li, is such a 
favourite with the Empress that he has been enabled to 
amass wealth by methods which most Englishmen con- 
sider unlovely in the extreme. He is said, for instance, 
while travelling recently towards Si-ngan, to have 
denounced for attempted bribery a sub-prefect who 
offered him a paltry douceur of Tls. 50; while a magis- 
trate wiser in his generation, who gave him Tls. 500 
obtained the berth from which the first was displaced ! 
One ignorant of facts, again, might be led to infer from 
the second chapter of ‘‘ John Chinaman’s” romance 
that there are, in China, no poor and that starvation is 
unknown. ‘‘ Economically (we are told) our (English) 
society is so constituted that it is constantly on the 
verge of starvation.” Well, society, or the Govern- 
ment, or the country, or something (one might 
reply) is so constituted in China that that line of 
demarcation is constantly passed. There is such 
a famine, now, in the very province to which 
the Court has fled that people are eating grass 
and root$ and human flesh. The outbreaks of the 
Yellow River—due largely, by the bye, to a standard 
of morality which permits the officials to peculate funds 
destined for the repair of the embankments—period- 
ically reduce vast districts to dire distress. But a 
climax is reached when he denounces our “prisons.” 
Whether he means that the necessity for them is an 
evidence of social failure or that they are ‘‘ unlovely ” 
in themselves, matters little ; for the implied comparison 


would in either case be false. Chinese prisons are dens’ 


beside which Newgate even in the days of gaol fever 
must have been comfortable. If they contain fewer 
prisoners than our own, it is because Chinese society 
is so organised that the magistrate uses practically 
only two forms of punishment —the bamboo and 
the sword ; while minor peccadilloes are commonly dealt 
with on the spot. A villager who caught one stealing 
his fruit or vegetables would probably string him up by 
the thumbs, with the help of friends, thrash bim 
soundly, and let him go. So it happens that Chinese 
prisons are used more often to detain untried prisoners, 
or witnesses who are wanted to give evidence, than 
criminals undergoing sentences passed. 

You, Sir, have admitted from the first that there is 
something to be said for China in the present crisis. 
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Her pride was wounded deeply by the encroachments 
on her territory—most of all, probably, by the occupa- 
tion of Kiaochow. Both officials and people have been 
irritated by the obtrusion of a propaganda which no 
European country would tolerate under similar con- 
ditions, and which Russia will not tolerate at all. No 
one who knows the Chinese accuses them of being 
barbarians. Their civilisation, though different from 
ours, and ranking in point of knowledge and supersti- 
tion approximately with the England of the Tudors, is 
admittedly high. If they challenge comparison, there 
are Boxers—or people who believe at any rate in magical 
invulnerability—in the Philippines. There were, in 
Sanar, (Mr. Sawyer tells us) during his recollection, 
several disturbances caused by fanatics who went about 
in rags and—by prayers, incoherent speeches and self- 
mortification—acquired a great reputation for sanctity. 
‘* The poor ignorant people, deluded by these impostors, 
who gave themselves out to be gods and as such im- 
pervious to bullets and immortal, followed them,” and 
came into collision with the Guardia Civil, whose fire 
dispelled the pretension. I do not know that even in 
the Tudor days our ancestors ate the hearts and livers 
of enemies as is done by the Italones among the 
Philippines and by some at least among the Chinese 
soldiers, to absorb courage ; but they certainly believed 
in witches, had a terrible dread of comets, and would 
have treated the authors of a Mussulman propaganda 
with less consideration, probably, than the Chinese 
customarily exhibit towards the Christian propaganda 
to-day. And this brings me to an accusation that 
jumps to the lips, in such a comparison as that under 
review. I do not lag behind ‘‘John Chinaman” in 
denouncing the outrages ascribed to certain of the 
allied troops in Manchuria and Chih-li, though it may 
be noted that they had been angered, doubtless, by 
tales of wrongs to avenge. But what must be noted 
is that their conduct was exceptional, while pillage, 
arson, and massacre are characteristic of Chinese 
military operations. It has been estimated that the 
Taiping rebellion cost 20,000,000 lives; and certain 
districts which it ruined remain desolate still. 

China is not an Arcadia, nor is it peopled by 
Candides. It is an Agricultural country as opposed to 
an Industrial country; and one of the arguments in 
favour of persuading the Government to encourage 
mining, manufacturing, and other industrial pursuits is 
that the innovation will provide work and wages for 
the myriads who are hovering always on the verge of 
starvation. But it is not Agricultural as opposed to 
Commercial ; and the comment of a Chinese merchant 
on ‘‘ John Chinaman’s” assertion that his countrymen 
desire ‘‘ neither to proselytise nor to trade” might help 
to persuade him that his presentment requires very 
considerable revision—on the spot. Similarly, when 
we are told that, under the conditions of life which we 
have evolved, the ‘‘ failure of a harvest, or the modi- 
fication of a tariff in some remote country, dislocates 
the industry of millions, thousands of miles away,” 
we are tempted to retort that failure of a harvest in 
China, and want of efficient means of transport— 
railways to wit—meant the death of millions, from 
starvation, not many years ago, in Shanse; while the 
existence of steamers and a trade nexus has enabled 
the southern provinces to supply their deficiencies 
more than once lately, under similar conditions, from 
the surplus rice of Cochin China and Siam. 

It is not the first time that a contrast has been drawn 
between European and Chinese civilisation, to the dis- 
advantage of the former; but it is a literary tour de 
force which requires, in fairness, a reasonably just pre- 
sentment of both sides. Juvenal found a good deal 
that was unlovely in Rome, but he did not attempt to 
deepen the contrast by placing Scythia on an imaginary 
pinnacle of excellence. The adoption of that method in 
the letters under review has suggested an attempt to 
redress the balance by showing that the actual China 
falls short of perfection even after the development of 
a civilisation which has imposed upon Eastern Asia, 
which excited the admiration of Jesuit missionaries who 
had left an Europe vastly different from the Europe 
of to-day, and which fascinated Voltaire among other 
satirists who have desired to flagellate the defects of 
a society which they knew—without remembering that 
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they were not equally familiar with conditions pre- 
vailing 10,000 miles away. 
Yours truly, 
R. S. GuNnprRy. 


SOUTH AFRICAN RACE PROBLEMS. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 
Canterbury, 5 February, 1go1. 


S1r,—I hope your article on the need of strengthening 
our race in South Africa by increased immigration will 
conduce to some vigorous action being taken for that 
purpose. We have heard a great deal about the 
ignorance of the Boers, but those well-mounted sharp- 
shooters scattered over the veldt have never been so 
ignorant as our own people as to what constitutes 
military power in that part of the world. One of the 
humiliating surprises of the present war is the frequency 
of our soldiers being surrounded and captured, after 
the manner of the foolhardy adventurers who followed 
Dr. Jameson five years ago. We seem to be an un- 
wary people, over-confident in isolated weakness, easily 
circumvented and disposed to allow salt to be put on 
our tails not only in war but in the field of industrial 
competition. The disbanded Ironsides that Cromwell 
planted on vacated lands in Tipperary with the view to 
Anglicise the country, were, like the earlier Norman 
settlers, in the course of a few generations completely 
absorbed in the native population. After the suppres- 
sion of the Canadian rebellion, a number of soldiers, 
settled with a similar object in the Lower Province, 
became the parents of children who spoke the language 
of the country and soon got to consider themselves 
French. It is greatly to be feared that the proposed 
military settlements in South Africa will lead to the 
same unsatisfactory results (especially if the men mate 
with Dutch Delilahs) unless they are formed on a 
larger scale and under much better supervision. 

A considerable number of our colonists in South 
Africa have been converted by marriage into Boers 
and their children have fought against us in the present 
war. We ought to make ourselves strong enough to 
reverse this annexation process and gradually encompass 
and assimilate the whole of the Dutch community. 
During the seventeenth century when Dutch settlers 
were established in considerable strength on the 
Hudson river, our own colonists from Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey flocked into the territory 
in such numbers that the sons of Holland were at length 
thoroughly Anglicised. Such an absorption could not 
be so readily effected in South Africa, as we had no 
adjacent colonies there to contribute a ready influx of 
population, but it might still have been accomplished by 
a well-directed scheme of State colonisation. In 1820 
the Government actually made a fair start towards this 
end by sending to Algoa Bay 4,000 agricultural settlers 
at a cost of £50,000. It would have been good 
economy to have spent fifty millions in the same way, for 
in that case we should not have wanted a single soldier 
in South Africa to help maintain our ascendency, and 
should have escaped all the trouble and expense of the 
present war. Very little, hovvever, has been done since 
in the way of associated colonisation ; the majority of the 
voluntary emigrants who have gone to the Cape of late 
years have been young single men dreaming of gold and 
diamonds, or shopkeepers and artisans accustomed to 
an urban life, and not at all disposed to establish large 
farms in the Dutch fashion and make tracts of wild 
land productive. 

One of the principal causes of our present relative 
weakness in South Africa is the mistaken preference 
which has been shown for black labour on the score of 
cheapness, so that good agricultural hands proceeding 
there have for a long time past found scarcely any demand 
for their services. The black and the white races are 
so incompatible that they cannot live together in amity 
as citizens and amalgamate to their mutual profit, and 
they would hardly be encouraged to make the attempt 
by anyone acquainted with mongrel populations, and 
the unhappy condition of society in the Southern States. 
The true home of the blacks is the great Central 
African region to the north of the Zambesi, where 
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there is room for two or three hundred millions to 
flourish, and they may count on being protected by the 
climate from white competition. All the temperate 
region to the south of that river is wanted as a field of 
colonisation for Europeans, and one of the causes of 
there being so little sympathy with us in the present 
struggle is, that our people have attempted to establish 
themselves there as an aristocracy among blacks, 
instead of converting the territory into a white man’s 
country. It has been a sad mistake on our part ; this 
war has resulted from it, and our Kaffir peasantry that 
we have carefully nursed and continually championed 
against the Dutch, are not able to requite us with any 
military service. Under good management the two 
European races should have been now well united and 
working in accord, with the blacks gradually retiring 
before them. Instead of this, they are doing their best 
to cripple and exhaust one another in deadly conflict, 
while the blacks look on as amused spectators, and 
things are being put in train for a future race struggle 
on a large scale between blacks and whites. It should 
be our constant aim to make South Africa not an 
imitation of the Southern States, nor yet another India, 
but a second Australia, capable of sustaining a like 
powerful and prosperous English-speaking community. 
Yours truly, 
JOHN VicCKERS. 


FROM IMPRESSIONISM TO THE SPECTRAL 
PALETTE. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 
Tyn-y-Groes, Tal-y-Cafn, R.S.O., N. Wales. 


Sir,—In answer to my letter on Impressionism 
D. S. M. boldly attacks the Spectral Palette, questions 
the logic of the theory, and the practice based upon it ; 
he admits that the ground is slippery, then enters a 
maze where it may not always be necessary to follow, 
such a course being rather discursive than progressive. 
The difficulties he mentions taken seriatim are as 
follows 

1. Because experimenters differ slightly as to the 
exact point in the spectrum that is to be classified as 
the normal green, the palette is at a disadvantage. 

2. That we cannot match with pigment the pitch of 
illumination in the colours of the spectrum. 

3. That white light mixed with a colour gives not a 
higher tone of that colour but alters its hue. 

4. That the mixture of coloured light is not the same 
as the mixture of coloured pigments. 

Most of the points have been treated already in 
various works. However, accepting the term spectral 
palette for one based upon the results of discoveries 
in the analysis of the solar spectrum, this palette should 
be understood to contain not three primary colours but 
six. Since a fallacious analogy of the planets and the 
musical scale has been hinted, it may not be out of 
place to explain how the six are determined. . 

A beam of sunlight falling obliquely on a prism having 
a refracting angle of 60° throws on a screen at a given 
distance a vertical rainbow band of coloured rays, 
violet, blue, green, yellow, orange, red, which rays 
cannot further be decomposed or separated into other 
kinds of colour. ss 

Turning to the objections tabulated, it can be shown 
that a slight difference as to which band of any 
colour in the spectrum is to be regarded as normal, 
presents no difficulty to the painter—green being men-, 
tioned, in preference to what is known in Eng!and as 
emerald green*—I would suggest Newman’s pale 
cobalt green for the lightest, and transparent oxide of 
chromium, or Edouard’s vert de cobalt for the darkest 
band. These give a range more than sufficient for all 
purposes, if the normal band of green be ultimately de- 
cided for convenience to be nearer the yellow part of 
the spectrum, it does not matter with the magnificent 
yellows barium chromate and cadmium in use. 

That the pitch of illumination of the colours of the 


* English emerald green and chromates of lead or chromes are con- 
demned by chemists not for their colour, which is excellent, but for 
reasons sufficiently well known. oval 
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spectrum cannot be matched by pigments is another 
way of saying that reflected and partially absorbed 
light is not as brilliant as more direct light, when we 
remember that pictures are not used as lamps, nor for 
purposes of giving light except in a metaphorical sense 
no difficulty arises here. Light being invisible we are 
conscious of its appearance by what interferes with it, 
or its reflection from objects upon which it falls, so 
that whether it be atmospheric moisture and dust, or 
clouds or the green foliage mentioned, painting occu- 
pies itself with the representation of the appearance of 
objects as they absorb, interfere with, and reflect light, 
which is exactly the performance of pigments in the 
hands of a skilled painter.* 

That white mixed with a colour does not heighten 
its tone but alters its hue is not an argument against 
the spectral palette. The same thing happens in Nature, 
beyond a certain point increased illumination leads to 
whiteness in opaque bodies. To remedy loss of hue 
Chevreul’s law of simultaneous contrast should be 
studied. 

That the mixture of coloured lights is not the same 
as the mixture of coloured pigments is a fact that has 
been of great use in establishing the pigments of the 
spectral palette, and need not be allowed to obscure 
the argument; a painting is not an arrangement of 
coloired lights : a stained-glass window might be said 
to be, although the angles at which the pieces of glass 
are placed do not cause the various lights to mix. 
We may obtain similar optical sensations with the 
mixture of red and yellow that we do with orange, 
et analysis proves orange to have a definite wave 
ength, a theory of three primary optical sensations 
differs from a theory of three primary colours. In the 
bibliography of the question one is at a disadvantage 
in a comparatively remote district chosen for its light, 
and colour, and absence from the atmosphere of ochre 
and umber habitual to Londoners. I thank D. S. M. for 
the date of Chevreul’s first lecture and am glad to find 
in writing from memory I had understated my case. 
While working for some years among impressionists 
in France I heard frequent allusions to Chevreul’s 
**Contraste Simultané des Couleurs.”” I read it then 
as providing the elementary principles of impressionism ; 
unfortunately I have not my original French edition, 
but since writing I have obtained an English edition of 
his work published in 1859. On p. 89 § 3201 find, 
‘“*The painter knowing that the impression of one 
colour beside another is the result of the mixture of 
the first with the complementary of the second has 
only to estimate mentally the intensity of the influence 
of his complementary,” &c., &c. 

I do not agree with D.S.M. that Mr. Ogden N. 
Rood affected the Pointillists ; his book on colour was 
more in the hands of those interested in theory than 
practice. I have never heard a French painter or 
colourman mention Rood though I have heard them 
mention Professor A. H. Church’s works both on 
chemistry of paints and colour. Monet, Manet and 
others were both doing impressionist work before 
1879-81. The practice and theory of Pointillisme 
would demand a special article. Impressionism in 
France had by the time I ceased visiting France as 
a student passed through the phases of luminism, 
vibration, pointillisme, independence and neo-impres- 
sionism, all comparatively short-lived extreme phases. 
The great triumph of the effect of its principles was 
made manifest in an unintentional way by the housing 
of the two Salons under one roof on the removal of 
the Palais de I’Industrie in preparation for the recent 
Exhibition. As D. S. M. suggested in a former article 
entitled ‘‘Smooth History” there are many men who 
influenced the movement who did not ‘‘ win to light,” 
in the sense that they have not yet been discovered by 
English galleries or dealers, although they hold quite 
definite positions among French painters. 

I have the honour to remain, 
Your obedient servant, 
H. P. H. FRIswe 


|D. S. M. discusses Mr. Friswell’s letter on p. 233. 
Ep. S.R.| 


* For pigments contained in foliage and Nature generally see 
Newbigin’s ** Colour in Nature ” (Murray). 
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VASHTI. 


O PALE moon fading in the blue! 
O white dawn-wasted flower ! 
Sole lingering blossom of th’ enwreathed night 
Spent, spent is all thy light, 
And all thy power, 
The flowing ecstasy of light that drew 
The vast adoring sea 
In one white, quivering flame of wonder unto thee ! 


O! if swift sorrow made thee pale, 

When, from thy rapt embrace, 

The awakening waters to the young dawn turned ; 
And all the bright waves burned 

For her fresh grace, 

Shedding light clouds about her as a veil! 

If this thy heart hath torn, 

Lean thou from thy far woe unto my grief forlorn. 


For I, as thou, O sister moon! 

Have reigned, a happy queen ; 

A queen through starry rapturous night have reigned : 
As thine my light hath waned, 

While, yet, serene 

I dreamed love’s glittering night was at the noon, 
Love, changing, fell from me, 

As from thy passionate flame the unremembering sea. 


But one brief hour from my lord’s sway 

My beauty was withdrawn, 

As thou, fair moon, thy snowy light dost shroud 

In some wind-sailing cloud, 

That hour the dawn, 

Breaking in beauty, blossomed into day ; 

And all my splendour paled 

Before the glowing youth of her bright form unveiled. 


O Love! O Love! that couldst not hold 

Unfaltering, through the years 

Of my frail, earthly life, for me his heart! 

O Time when thou didst part 

Us without tears 

So coldly, why didst thou not leave me cold ? 

Still, still in me at flood 

The tide that ebbed in him sweeps surging through 
my blood! 


And thou, O Queen upon my throne 

In bridal robes attired ! 

O flame of gold where my pale rapture gleamed ! 
Hast thou all thy heart dreamed, 

Thy soul desired ? 

Dost thou remember one who treads alone 

The wilderness of fear, 

A wandering, outcast queen by salt sea waters drear? 


Yet, yet O waning, waning moon! 

Though, in the sun’s bright blaze 

The ocean lies forgetful of thy light, 

Mysteriously thy might 

His motion sways ! 

May not Ahazuerus in the noon 

Feel the deep moving power 

Of love that could not die in one disastrous hour ? 


WILFRID WILSON GIBSON. 
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REVIEWS. 
A SUPERB SELBORNE. 


‘ The Natural History and Antiquities of Selborne and 
a Garden Kalendar.” By the Reverend Gilbert 
White. Edited by R. Bowdler Sharpe. 2 vols. 
London: Freemantle. 1901. £3. 

se is by far the handsomest edition of Gilbert 

White’s ‘‘Selborne” yet produced. It in- 
cludes, besides the ‘‘ Antiquities,” a delightful garden 
calendar kept by Gilbert White and now published 
for the first time, and is profusely illustrated; un- 
doubtedly a very distinctive feature is the fancy work 
of Mr. E. J. Sullivan. No portrait of Gilbert White, 
so far as is known, is in existence, and it is to be 
feared that the Rev. R. H. Clutterbuck, in his little 
posthumous work on several Hampshire parishes, was 
too sanguine in thinking that one might yet be found. 

Therefore Mr. Sullivan had to draw on his imagination 

—which certainly did not fail him. Mr. Sullivan 

is a fine draughtsman, and his black and white work in 

these volumes is bold and full of spirit and gaiety, 
though we cannot say he has drawn the Gilbert White 
we pictured in childhood and have preserved in its 
freshness ever since. Yet we are not shocked as we 
turn over these pages, and see the Gilbert White of 
Mr. Sullivan’s playful fancy watering his garden, shoot- 
ing his partridges—or stone curlews—and criticising 
his port, because there is no sense of disillusion what- 
ever. Now if Mr. Sullivan had been able to sketch the 
man and his doings, as they actually were, then—who 
knows ?—there might have been some disillusion in 
store for us. Charming as Selborne in its surround- 
ings is, there is disillusion for some who visit it now 
for the first time, and sorrow over its several ugly 
new red brick buildings and garish village stores: 
just as there is for those who visit Coate for the 
first time after reading the immortal works of one 
who did not in the least degree resemble Gilbert 

White, but who is constantly classed with him by the 

slipshod critic. Mr. Sullivan has given free play to 

his fancy in drawing Gilbert White: we shall dare the 
thunder of Professor Newton and try and imagine 
what White would have said of such a work as this. 

We make no doubt that, had it been produced 

in London in his day, he would, if necessary, have 

made a point of posting to town to see it. There 
would have been an account of the book in one of the 
letters to Pennant or Barrington. ‘‘ Being lately in 

London, I was carried by a friend of mine, a man of 

fortune, to the premises which Mr. Freemantle, the 

publisher, has made him in Piccadilly. Here my friend 
purchased and brought back for our joint delectation 
the two great volumes of a book the fame of which has 
been much noised abroad for a great while past. You 
will, I think, be interested to hear that this is no other 
than an account of the nat : hist : and the antiquities of 
this very parish, and written by one who bore my 
own humble name. Who would have supposed that 

a work of this character could ever appear in so 

many editions, and these so splendidly embellished ? 

We live in a startling age indeed! I have since 

had the opportunity to examine this remarkable work 

more closely, and find that it steadily improves on 

acquaintance: so much so, that I venture to think it a 

work not unworthy the notice of an accomplished 

gentleman and candid naturalist like yourself. The 
language is accurate, and the quotations are quite 
exquisite. I am persuaded you will, in particular, 
derive a fund of amusement from the pictures which 
are a very lively performance. Having been at one 
time a follower of the chase myself I have viewed 
with special interest the picture of the author partridge- 
shooting. It would be curious to learn whence our 
ingenious artist derived his ideas of the fowling-piece of 
the period. I am submitting this matter to a neighbour 
of mine, who has a vast assortment of firearms, and 
who, as I informed you lately, brought his swivel guns 
to the Alcove on Selborne Hanger, where the echoes and 
repercussions caused by their discharges amazed the 
population. His report I shall hope to submit to 
you. A gardener myself, though, I profess, but an 
amateur, I have also been diverted by the picture Mr. 
Sullivan has drawn of the author watering his parched 
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vegetables during an uncommon severe drought in 
March: and I am resolved to discover the names of 
those remarkable trees which were so forward in their 
foliage for the time of year. I conclude, Sir, your 
most obliged servant, Gil. White. P.S.—I beg you to 
notice that the author of the aforesaid book, a most 
conscientious clergyman as he was a most gentle- 
manlike man, confesses without shame that he was 
enamoured of field diversions at one period of his life. 
Yet Mr. Arthur Young—the same who described a 
neighbouring vale between Alton and Farnham as 
the finest ten miles in England—has lately, in one of 
the books he writes, I am informed for a livelihood, 
decried the English clergymen who follow the chase, 
even holding them up as a body to odium. Our. 
little village could afford at least one illustration not at 
all favourable to this gentleman’s view.” 

Mr. Sullivan’s fancy drawings of White and of rural 
life in White’s day and the Garden Calendar are the. 
two most striking of the novel features of this edition. 
Dean Hole supplies a foreword to the Calendar. 
White’s minute precision is scarcely of a kind to fit 
in perfectly with Dean Hole’s full-blooded style. 
Still there is a swing and energy in this introduction 
that afford an interesting contrast to White’s way, 
and the Dean has here, as usual, something joyous and 
fresh to say about gardening. It is surprising that 
this calendar has not found its way into print before now. 
We object greatly to the fashion of dragging forth for 
publication every literary shred and scrap of famous 
authors: it is far worse to do this in one’s greed 
or indiscretion than to speak something not good of the 
dead. We have had far too much of this sort of literary 
body-snatching of late, as witness the disinterment 
of trifles scribbled by FitzGerald and others. But this 
long-overlooked Garden Calendar was a real find, and 
the editor, Mr. Bowdler Sharpe, is heartily to be con- 
gratulated thereon. Mr. Sharpe has also been most 
careful with the text, has given many interesting notes 
and an admirable index. We cannot congratulate Mr. 
Sharpe for scoffing at an unnamed previous editor who 
Stayed weeks in Selborne and yet failed to master the 
Hampshire dialect. He should know that people quite 
as intelligent as himself have stayed in all parts of 
Hampshire for, not weeks, but years and yet ‘not 
mastered the Hampshire dialect.” Nor can we con- 
gratulate him on his use of the word ‘“‘ edifice” for 
house :” three ‘‘ houses” in one sentence are better 
than two ‘‘ houses” and one ‘‘edifice.” White might 
have used ‘‘ edifice” for ‘* house :” very likely he did, 
and very likely Scott did so too ; but what they could do in 
their day we cannot in ours: the printer’s reader should 
query such words as “‘ proceed,” ‘‘ peruse,” ‘‘ edifice,” 
‘‘structure.” We mention this matter, because as 
White himself was so eminently a man of letters, his 
editors cannot be too careful of their style in introducing 
his book. With a few minor reservations of this kind 
we may sincerely congratulate Mr. Sharpe on his work 
asa whole. It is conscientious almost to a fault. He 
has not spent his hours about the hollow lanes, the 
Lythe, the Common— where last summer to our joy we 
found for the first time the violet helleborine just coming 
out—and the Hanger, for nothing. He has roamed the 
pleasant land, as have not a few of us, being in spirit 
with Gilbert White, upraised above the sordid cares of 
life, greatly content with the beauty and deep quiet of 
this corner of one of the fairest of England’s shires. 


A HANDBOOK TO THE DRAMA. 


‘“‘Le Thédtre Francais et Anglais: ses Origines 
Grecques et Latines (Drame, Comédie, Scéne et 
Acteurs).” Par Charles Hastings. Paris: Firmin- 
Didot. 1901. 

R. HASTINGS tells us that he aims rather at 
giving a chronicle than a criticism, and he has 

kept his word. His book is full of facts, and for the 
most part these facts seem to be accurate; but com- 
plete absence of any critical sense, of any point of view, 
of any originality of attitude or treatment, renders it 
no more than a dry handbook at the best. And 
it is not only dry and meagre, but superficial. In 
the list of authors consulted we fail to find some of 
the standard books on the ancient and modern 
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theatre, and we find, on the other hand, such entries 
as: ***La Religion dans la Comédie grecque,’ Revue 
des Deux Mondes, t. xxx., 1878,” ‘**The Works 
of Thomas Middleton,’ Zhe Gentleman's Magasine, 
Dec. 1840,” and the like. Mr. Hastings begins at 
the very beginning, with Phrynichus and Pratinas ; but 
he has nothing of consequence to tell us of Phrynichus 
or of Pratinas. Of @schylus he has nothing more 
significant to say than this: “‘Le grand critique 
allemand Schlegel reconnait que le style d’Eschyle est 
\ plein de majesté, mais il lui reproche d’étre parfois trop 
j sévére et méme trop dur.” He gives three or four 
, pages to Marlowe, whose importance he thoroughly 
realises, but no one would understand from those 
i pages what kind of a dramatist Marlowe was. ‘‘ Ses 
personnages sont le produit de son imagination et non 
, le fruit d’une ¢tude d’observation. Ce sont de pures 
; conceptions idéales mises en drame.” Does that tell 
} one very much about Marlowe? And have we learnt 
i very much more when we are told that he was lacking 


in humour, and could not draw a woman’s character, 
‘fet, A ce double point de vue, il est bien au-dessous 
de Shakespeare, dont le génie s’est particuli¢rement 
affirmé dans l'un comme dans I’autre cas”? In 
the seven lines on Webster, ‘‘The White Devil ” 
is not even mentioned, though ‘Appius and Vir- 
ginia” is; Ford, we are told, ‘‘s’est surtout illustré 
i ar sa tragédie ‘ Perkin Warbeck’;” ‘‘The Witch of 

dmonton ;” in which he had probably very little 
share, is eulogised, and ‘‘The Broken Heart” and 
‘Tis Pity” are entirely overlooked. In the account 
of Massinger, which greatly over-estimates the reli- 
gious character of his plays, and does no sort of justice 
to his really fine work of a soberly romantic kind, 
‘* The City Madam” is translated ‘* La cité Madame ;” 
while on the next page Shirley’s ‘St. Patrick for 
Ireland” is translated ‘‘Saint Patrick d’Irlande.” 
When ‘‘ The Queen’s Arcadia” of Daniel is referred 
to as ‘fun drame pastoral célébre,” one wonders 
what Mr. Hastings means by ‘ célébre ; ” as, when 
he names ‘‘ MM. Forbes Robertson, Tree, Wilson 
Barrett et Benson” as Shakespearean actors ‘‘de 
grand talent,” one wonders what amount of elasticity 
he gives to that description. There is an enthusiastic 
eulogy of the plays of M. Sardou, who writes an intro- 
ductory letter to the book, and a more concise but not less 
flattering commendation of the plays of M. de Bornier, 
who writes a polite letter quoted in the preface. Just as 
much space is given to M. de Bornier as to Alexandre 
Dumas fils, and three times as much space to M. Sardou. 

Mr. Hastings tells us that he has written his book 
in the hope that it may some day find its place asa 
manual of dramatic history in some school or university 
course. He asks, not unreasonably, why the history 
of the stage is not treated as seriously as the history 
of literature. If a chair of dramatic literature should 
be founded in any English or French university, Mr. 
Hastings’ book will be of the greatest value. But is it 
not a little too definitely calculated for such a purpose, 
which is, to say the least, somewhat unlikely to be 
immediately realised? It is a school-book, and nothing 
but a school-book, and a school-book for which 
there is no demand. It is not a book that one can read 
with any pleasure, and it does not go far enough or 
deep enough to be worth consulting on any doubtful 
point. There may be some people who will be glad to 
pick up a few scraps of information about Plautus and 
Garnier and Greene out of the same book ; and who will be 
interested to find the Guildhall Masque already a matter 
of history. Such readers may even find some novelty 
in statements like: ‘‘ Corneille avait peint les hommes 
tels qu'ils devraient étre, Racine les peignit tel qu’ils 
sont ;” or, on Moliére’s comedies: ‘Ces piéces n’ont 
point cessé d’étre représentées jusqu’A nos jours et 
obtiennent toujours le méme succts auprés du public de 
la Comédie-Francaise.” 


ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. 


“Studies Scientific and Social.” By A. R. Wallace. 
2 vols. London: Macmillan. 1900. 18s. 
M ANY will be glad to have these contributions to 
the periodicals of the past thirty-five years, 
revised and re-issued in this permanent form, since not 
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only is each interesting of itself, but their assemblage 


conjures up a picture of one of the remarkable person- = 
alities of ‘‘the Wonderful Century.” With no less va 
pleasure than formerly we read such essays as those * 
on the Permanence of Oceanic Basins (‘* Natural 

Science ”), the Origin of Species and Genera (‘‘ Nine- N 
teenth Century”), Human Selection (‘‘ Fortnightly . 
Review "), and How to Nationalise the Land (‘* Con- ct 
temporary Review’) ; but when we see them gathered al 
under the name of a single author, we think perhaps . 


less of their varied subjects than what manner of man 
he may be that can thus turn from “teeth” to “‘ true PI 


marriage,” from ‘‘ valleys” to ‘‘ variability,” from di 
‘*forests” to ‘‘ free trade,” and from ‘‘ sportsmen” to th 
‘* spiritualists.”’ th 
A breadth of interest is obvious ; yet not a catholicity. ag 
Mr. Wallace may, of course, have the deepest feeling . 
for art and literature, but neither their technique nor m 
their imaginings incite his pen, while they were equally hi 
absent from his appreciation of the nineteenth century. b: 
Metaphysical questions too appear not to trouble him. 
He takes the facts of nature and of human life as c 
they present themselves to him, quite simply, and in an ft 
honest straightforward way he examines their relations + 
and their causes. Within these limits there is abun- if 
dance of choice, without any need to soar beyond the S 
intelligence of the average reader. None the less is it te 
a virtue in our author that, whatever his subject, he . 
can always arouse interest. This he effects not by any i 
distinction or picturesqueness of style or by any 
vividness of presentation, so much as by simplicity and k 
sincerity of treatment. The ‘‘momentary fires” of wit 7 
are replaced by a calm illumination of the whole. 
There is never any excuse for not understanding ‘ 
Mr. Wallace. The fault, if any, lies rather in too f 
much explanation ; but in a collection of independent . 
articles repetition is almost unavoidable. " 
An essential element of Mr. Wallace’s lucidity is his : 


logical method, which moreover begets confidence. 
Only it must be remembered that logic, no less than 
mathematics, is like a mill : what comes out depends 
on what you put in. Thus, in the arguments on 
organic evolution and the utility of specific characters, 
would the same conclusions have followed had some of 
the lower invertebrates been brought into the discussion ‘ 
along with ‘‘the higher animals”? The theory of 
‘* recognition marks,” at all events, can scarcely apply 
to creatures without eyes: while the evolution of ‘ 
ammonites, for instance, is so strangely consonant 
with the laws of growth that ‘‘the distinction 
between specific and developmental characters” is 


reduced to vanishing point. But, to do Mr. Wallace 
justice, he does not shrink from labour in obtaining his 
facts ; and in obedience to the facts that he has found, 
he has changed his views on subjects of such importance 
as the existence of a spiritual world. A keenness in 
the search for facts and a resoluteness in drawing 
inferences from them are two qualities of the truly 
scientific mind ; but there are also needed a rigid logic 
and a delicate criticism. It is chiefly from differences 
in the valuation of facts that differences of opinion 
arise. Mr. Wallace endeavours, at any rate, to pierce 
back to the root of things, to the fundamental cause, 
and in the analysis of the problems discussed his 
faculty of discrimination is always in evidence. No- 
where is this seen to more advantage than in his 
remarkable economic studies on the Depression of 
Trade, and the Social Quagmire. 

Seeking some underlying connexion between the 
scientific and the social studies, we may find itin a 
parallel between heredity as a physiological, and heredi 
as an economic, principle. A fighter for the non-inheri- 
tance of all physical characters acquired by the parents 
during their lifetime, a believer in progress solely 
through the selective action of the environment on the 
crowd of individuals, Mr. Wallace comes naturally to 
oppose the inheritance of material property and to 
demand that the hardships and the benefits of the | 
social world shall meet all individuals alike, so that on | 
the innate qualities of each shall depend his prosperity | 
and the reproduction of his kind. The parallel is not | 


urged as an argument, even the analogy is scarcely 
alluded to, for the coincidence is perhaps not logical 
but psychological. The sets of facts are different and 
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‘are investigated independently ; but the inquiring mind 


is one, and its conclusions in the latter case uncon- 
sciously harmonise with those in the former. 

Let not a previous remark be held to imply that 
Mr. Wallace has no imagination. On the contrary, 
originality and ingenuity are among his most salient 
characteristics. As his scientific friends know, he has 
always some way out of a difficulty, some valuable 
suggestion of method, or some ready explanation of an 
enigma. It is, for example, notoriously difficult to 
prove the transmission or non-transmission of the 
direct effects of environment on the individual, since all 
the evidence is capable of two interpretations ; but if 
this question is ever to be settled by experiment, then 
no better method could be devised than that suggested 
on page 510 of the first volume, namely, the synchro- 
nous evolution of a carthorse and a racer, on the one 
hand by selective breeding, on the other, if possible, 
by repeated training alone. 

But perhaps the most admired trait of Mr. Wallace’s 
character is his modesty, and of it these volumes 
furnish many examples other than the classical Darwin 
case. ‘‘ Equality of opportunity” is his own phrase, 
if not entirely his own idea, and it forms the burden 
of many of his weightier essays; yet from his address 
to the Spiritualists you would almost suppose that the 
credit for it was due to Mr. Kidd. This is not that 
mock modesty so oppressive in much modern writing. 
Mr. Wallace has the courage of his convictions and 
knows the value of his own opinion ; but his aim is to 
solve the problem, not to justify his share in its solution. 
There is no uncomfortable self-repression in his writing, 
rather an expansion of seif in genuine sympathy with 
his subject and his readers. His modesty is but one 
facet of a thoroughly altruistic temperament : so imbued 
is he with the love of truth, of right, and of his fellow- 
creatures, that when he is most lost in his discourse then 
exactly it is that we come nearest to the man himself. 


A DIET OF ANGELS’ BREAD. 


**Readings on the Paradiso of Dante.” By the Hon. 
William Warren Vernon. Londen: Macmillan. 
1900. 21S. 

** The Life of Dante.” By Paget Toynbee. London: 
Methuen. 1900. 3s. 6d. 


) er ten year to year, as the treatises written in all 

tongues to elucidate the works of Dante multiply 
in number, one feels the more surprise that a demand 
exists for so much literature on a subject surrounded 
with many difficulties of comprehension. Some of 
these works are of course designed to satisfy the 
passing curiosity of the tourist or idle reader, caring 
only to know the external facts about this great 
and passionate spirit, but a far larger part are to be 
ranked as efforts more or less thoughtful to appreciate 
his ideas and to place within the reach of the hasty 
modern world that diet of the bread of angels which 
he himself thought would have savour only for 
a few. 

It would appear that he was wrong. The ‘ Divina 
Commedia” speaks yearly to a wider circle of readers, of 
whom the greater part are drawn to it in all sincerity, 
some by its fierce humanity, others by its haunting 
tenderness, which has no match in any other writer. 
Some delight in the curious detail with which Dante 
paints the medizval world, rotten with corruption, but 
aflame with spirituality. Some, tired of finding little 
law and no order in the modern world, take wistful 
pleasure in the contemplation of that great scheme of 
monarchy which linked heaven to earth, and set every 
worldly power in a defined relation to its head. Finally 
all alike rejoice in the vast range of vision and in the 
music of a style which, by turns austere and exquisite, 
is at all times able to turn the craft of schoolmen into 
noble poetry or infuse vital interest into the dead 
creeds of medieval science. As was said by Carducci 
of the Canzoni, Dante’s verses have the solemn intona- 
tion of the Psalms. 

Of the two books whose titles are set forth above 
one calls for little comment. It is a minor work by a 
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Dante scholar of high excellence. Our duty towards it 
is performed when we have congratulated ourselves 
that the general reader, who has so often been com- 
pelled to quench his thirst at muddy fountains, has now 
the chance of drinking from a pure source. The book 
in fact within its small field is masterly. We expected 
work of no other kind from Mr. Paget Toynbee, whe 
has proved repeatedly that he possesses scholarship 
sufficient to attain the highest mark. 

The other work is of a different scope. It is the com- 
pletion of a task which must secure for Mr. Vernon high 
rank among the band of scholars who, from the days of 
Boccaccio unto our own, have lavished toil and learning 
on what many would call the noblest of all poems. 
We congratulate Mr. Vernon on the conclusion of his 
labour. We congratulate ourselves still more ; for it 
would have been regrettable indeed if his guidance had 
failed us where we need it most. If the ‘‘ Paradiso” 
finds fewer readers than the other two cantiche, that 
fact is certainly not due to any lack of beauty in the 
final section of the poem. Quite the contrary ; for in 
the consummation of his vision Dante’s heart was 
most engaged, and every quality of his genius shines in 
it more superbly than elsewhere. The imagination is 
no less certain in its grasp, the tenderness as human, 
though touched also with a heavenly purity ; the scorn 
as fiery, the gladness and the light abounding through 
all the immensities of planetary space. Yet the fact 
remains that many readers stop at the threshold of the 
‘* Paradiso,” deterred by the ‘‘smania del difficile,” 
the delight in things hard to understand, which was the 
commonest of passions in Dante’s day, and which 
naturally finds more scope in the ‘‘ Paradiso” than 
elsewhere; as does also the poet’s subtle and elusive 
faculty of passing by some quick spiritual motion 
from what is real and obvious to human sensibilities 
into the rare heights of mysticism, whither only winged 
thoughts can follow him, ‘‘Chi non s’ impenna!” 
repeats the student, stumbling among the dead bones 
of scholastic creeds ; and vows that wings are indeed 
wanted to surmount such obstacles. 

If Mr. Vernon cannot give the student wings, he 
can at least relieve him of the difficulties through which 
he gropes on earth, and he does it with singular tact 
and delicacy. To speak truth, it is a perilous if a neces- 
sary thing for a commentator to intrude between the 
substance of the ‘‘ Paradiso ” and the reader, to remind 
him of the high doctrines of theology when he is gazing 
with the poet on those eyes ‘‘onde a pigliarmi fece 
Amor la corda,” or to interrupt his contemplation of 
the ruby-tinted splendour flashing from the cross of 
warrior spirits which constitute the Church Militant. 
For the reader is here face to face with no composition 
of mere human subtlety, no mere allegory which pleases 
as much by its ingenuity as by its beauty, but with 
a real and living vision in the truth of which he cannot 
but believe, so vivid is the sight and so passionate the 
faith with which it is presented. An obtrusive com- 
mentator would be thrust aside with irritation ; but 
Mr. Vernon, not once distracting the reader from his 
subject, provides him with a fellow-pilgrim as reverent 
and eager as himself, and far more learned. In 
his company one perceives that the subtlest discussions 
are not arid. Even the expositions of the second and the 
fourth cantos, which have daunted many students, prove 
to be infused with noble poetry. The problems are of 
eternal worth. Beneath the terminology of long dead 
schoolmen lies the living interest which calls to our 
hearts no less than theirs, and it is nature which thrusts 
us as it did them, on from peak to peak. 

It would be futile to speak of even this invaluable 
commentary as if it were final. ‘‘ A questo segno 
molto si mira e poco si discerne.” There will come 
those after us who may gaze longer on this profound 
poem, and distinguish more; even as the longest 
watcher from the cliff will count most ships on the dim 
line where sea meets sky. But it will be in Mr. Vernon’s 
spirit that they must approach their task; and they 
must learn as thoroughly as he that ‘‘ amor e cor genti 
son una cosa.” 
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WATERLOO LITERATURE. :; 


‘* The Waterloo Campaign.” By Captain W. Siborne. 
Edited by Edward Arber. London: Constable. 
1900. 6s. 

‘* The Campaign of 1815.” By Judge Morris. London: 
Grant Richards. 1900. 12s. 6d, net. 


HE campaign of Waterloo has received more atten- 
tion at the hands of historians than any other that 
has taken place within recent times, quite as much 
owing to the sentiment and partisanship which it has 
aroused as to the lessons which it possesses for the 
soldier and the military student. In concentration of 
time and space, in the desperate nature of its battles 
and the greatness of the men who decided them, the 
story of Napoleon’s last effort surpasses in dramatic 
intensity any of the great feats of arms connected with 
the name of the First Empire, and though as a subject 
for military study it lacks the finished brilliancy and 
startling precision of some of the Emperor’s victories, 
the day of Austerlitz, the five days of Ratisbon, the 
wonderful campaign of Italy and the final struggle in 
the plains of Champagne, it has tempted a crowd of 
able writers to devote their knowledge and experience 
to the unravelling of its mystery. Again and again 
have men put the question, How was it that the greatest 
soldier of modern times was hopelessly beaten by 
antagonists admittedly inferior to himself in grasp of 
principle and in vigour of execution? That question 
still lacks a complete answer. Eighty-five years have 
passed since Waterloo was fought, and the final verdict 
of history has still to be given, for no one as yet has 
been able adequately to measure the depth and height 
of that extraordinary figure which bestrides the gulf 
separating ancient and modern Europe. 

But amongst the many works devoted to this cam- 
paign none has acquired a wider and a juster reputa- 
tion than that of Capt. W. Siborne, and it is with 
great pleasure that we notice the appearance of a fifth 
edition of his most admirable book. It is a pity that 
it has been found necessary to exclude most of the foot- 
notes and part of the valuable appendices, especially 
the detailed tables of the losses of the Allies at Waterloo. 
This might very well have taken the place of the list of 
officers who fought in the battle, which, though con- 
taining many distinguished names, is to the ordinary 
public in no way as interesting as the summary of 
casualties. By inserting in the new volume Siborne’s 
maps together with three specially prepared, Mr. Arber 
has done the reader a real service. 

The book needs no recommendation to those versed 
in Waterloo literature. It remains the standard work 
for every English reader. In vigorous and soldier- 
like style, wealth of picturesque detail, careful regard 
for truth and soundness of criticism, none of its English 
successors can be compared with it, least of all, in our 
opinion, ‘‘ The Campaign of 1815,” written by Judge 
Morris. In spite of great industry and a far ampler 
material than his predecessor possessed, the latter has 
failed in his object which, to quote the opening lines of 
his preface, has been ‘‘to combine a succinct but com- 
plete narrative of the campaign of 1815 with a careful 
running commentary on its military operations, and thus 
to satisfy . . . the requirements of the general reader 
and of the real and scientific student of war.” What he 
has actually done is to reproduce without their special 
merits, and with a strong infusion of partisanship which 
is his own, the views of Houssaye and Ropes. We do 
not for one moment suppose that this painstaking 
writer has been intentionally unfair, but his unre- 
strained admiration for the Great Emperor, which he 
emphasises in and out of season, unfits him altogether 
for the summarisation of a part of military history which 
has given rise to more violent and prejudiced misrepre- 
sentation than any within the present century. We yield 
tono one in ourappreciation of Napoleon’s geniusthough 
we do not agree very closely with the author’s estimate 
of it, but we radically differ from his thesis that the 
loss of Waterloo was due more to his subordinates 
than to himself. Nobody denies that Ney did very 
badly at Quatre Bras or that, had Grouchy been a 
soldier of real insight, the results of Waterloo would 
have been greatly modified, but nothing is more certain 
than that the Emperor did not act with his old vigour 
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on the 16th 17th and 18th of June, that he concluded an 
very insufficient grounds that the Prussians were retreat- 
ing on the Meuse, that he allowed Wellington to escape 
on the morning after Ligny and that his conduct of the 
final battle was feeble and nerveless. Judge Morris’ 
arguments sufficiently demonstrate the weakness of 
his own case. For instance regarding Napoleon’s 
inactivity on the morning of the 16th he says that 
the Emperor ‘‘appears to have inferred that his 
adversaries were falling back before him, according 
to true strategic principles, and perhaps retiring in the 
direction of their respective bases.” Consequently 
Judge Morris thinks that on this supposition there was 
no necessity for the French army to make a very early 
movement. To begin with Napoleon had no right 
to infer, nor in his better days would he have trusted 
to anything but facts. Secondly, assuming Judge 
Morris’ supposition to be true, his proper course was 
to shatter and cripple one or other ot the hostile armies, 
before it had concentrated, by attacking any single or 
scattered corps which might be within reach. It should 
be carefully remembered that the campaign of 1815 was 
the most desperate military venture that the Emperor 
ever undertook, and therefore required for its successful 
termination a full use of every resource ready to his 
hand. He had to meet the two most remarkable 
soldiers of the day in command of armies numerically 
nearly double his own ; his one chance, considering that 
he had only 120,000 men to oppose to 200,000, lay in a 
rapid series of combats with fractions of the opposing 
forces, such combats being at once less costly and less 
risky than pitched battles. Not an hour should have 
been wasted in following this line of action. The 
Napoleon of 1815, physically and nervously weakened, 
wasted many chances, and so threw away the precious 
advantages he had gained by the brilliant operation of 
the 15th. The idea that the Emperor would allow his 
opponents to act on true strategic principles without 
attempting to thwart them is strange indeed. To only 
one kind of hostile operation was he wont to accord 
this leniency. He never interfered with false move- 
ments. We cannot here touch upon the other strategic 
criticisms of the author. We will only add that 
throughout he fails, as his hero failed, to appreciate 
the moral factors on the other side, the indomitable 
courage of Bliicher and his men and the iron strength 
of will of Wellington, or to see that by the night of the 
17th Napoleon’s grand object, the separation of the 
Allied armies, had not been attained, on the contrary 
that they were nearer to each other than he was to 
Grouchy. This result was not due to Grouchy but to 
Napoleon himself. Above all Judge Morris under- 
estimates the importance of the Emperor’s impaired 
energy both on himself and his subordinates. His 
excuses for his inaction at Waterloo are of course quite 
inadequate. 

Space does not permit us adequately to review the 
book. The motto ‘‘ Ac nescio, an mirabilior adversis 
quam secundis rebus fuerit,” is a sufficient indication of 
the influence under which it was written. The author 
is honestly blind to the arguments on the other side, and 
as a consequence he treats them as the inventions of 
Napoleon’s enemies. No doubt this is partially true. 
At the same time we doubt if the strongest method of 
confuting these is to begin with the general proposition 
that they are sophistical and malicious, nor does it 
become a modern to treat cavalierly writers who not 
only laboured under disadvantages from which he is free, 
but to whom he owes much that is best in his own 
work. The reputation of Charras Clausewitz and others 
will however suffer as little from Judge Morris’ 
Opinions, as his estimate of Thiers will increase 
the confidence of thinking men in that brilliant 
but unreliable chronicler. If truthfulness is the first 
requisite of history Thiers can hardly be regarded as 
‘*a great historian.” His account of Waterloo is full 
of gratuitous statements which are either incapable of 
proof or are palpably false. 

A curious instance of Mr. Morris’ partiality occurs 
on page 23. Speaking of the decision of the Allies to 
make war on Napoleon he says that they ‘‘did not 
reflect, in their savage temper, how they had violated 
the pledges they had made to him, and how terrible 
was the contrast between their vindictive fury and the 
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magnanimity he had shown to Bourbons, whom he 
might have made his victims.” Perhaps if the author 
had lived in the countries that had known the weight 
of Napoleonic tyranny, had watched his dangerous and 
unscrupulous diplomacy, and had felt the thrill of horror 
which the D’Enghien murder incited throughout Europe, 
he would have been less ready to condemn the most 
unanimous decision that a concert of Europe ever 
arrived at. 

One more quotation: on p. 363 we read that ‘‘ after 
Waterloo France played an ignoble part and appeared 
to be unworthy of her great place in history.” This is 
alittle hard on France. After her strength had been 
drained by a relentless despotism which substituted 
force for wisdom, justice and humanity, she is to 
be blamed for not rallying round her destroyer 
in order to support his impossible system, and for 
not entrusting the last remnant of her manhood to the 
arbitrament of a second Valmy! 

Mr. Morris is at liberty to interpret history as he 
chooses, but these arbitrary judgmerts disqualify him as 
a serious historian, while his military dogmatism is 
calculated to throw doubt upon his right to be regarded 
as ‘‘a real student of war.” There is no art where 
theory lends itself more easily to pedantry, and the 
pedantic civilian is worse than the pedantic soldier. 
No phrases are easier to use than those of ‘true 
strategic principles” or ‘‘ scientific warfare” and none 
are harder to define or to transmit into practice. 
“War is not an exact science” says Jomini, ‘‘ but 
a terrible impassioned drama;” a truth that in the 
study is apt to be forgotten. 


NOVELS. 


“Old Fires and Profitable Ghosts.” By A. T. Quiller 
Couch. London: Cassell. 1900. 6s. 

Few things are so hard to criticise as collections of 
short stories. Are we to judge the chain by its weakest 
link, or to strike an unreal average, or to pluck each 
separate fruit from the common stem and pronounce 
several sentence ? And how shall we trust the judgment 
that flounders perforce in metaphor when announcing 
its perplexities? ‘*The stories in this book are of 
revenants,” writes the author, and the phrase suggests 
a play of Ibsen’s with which these stories of the fantastic 
or the spiritual have no affinity. The literal ghosts in 
the book are unconvincing, the witchcraft of some tales 
is unsubstantial. ‘‘ Q.” is happiest when his ‘‘ persons 
return upon old selves or old emotions,” save in the 
cheaply elusive riddle called ‘‘ Which ?” that ends the 
book. But, try as he will, he cannot divert the readers’ 
mind from the incidents that mark his real domain to 
the character studies which he would fain enforce: we 
become interested in his personages’ new experiences 
more than in their old selves. The book is not imitative 
in the ordinary sense, but we feel that the author 
attempts Mr. Henry James’ methods, and succeeds 
only so long as he achieves Stevenson’s results. After 
all, here are perhaps a dozen as good stories as a reader 
should demand. 


“The Puppet Show.” By Marian Bower. 
Constable. 1900. 6s. 


This is a strong, well-written, rather depressing novel 
that deals with not a few ugly types as a foil to its 
higher ones. The only conventionality is in the ending 
of the book. Why must the hero of a novel invariably 
all but Jose his life before difficulties smooth themselves 
out sufficiently to admit of his marrying a woman— 
which, after all, isan everyday sort of thing to do? The 
hereditary insanity business is an old friend, too, but in 
this case the treatment is fresh. The characters who 
impress us as having the most life about them are the 
disagreeably vicious Anita and the horridly pathetic 
consumplive girl with her diseased caprices. It is a 
promising bit of work, by no means amateurish. We 
shall hear of the author again. 


“‘Murder or Manslaughter.” 
London: Jarrold. 6s. 


London: 


By Helen Mathers. 


This novel furnishes us with the usual food for. 


pleasure and displeasure that we have learnt to expect 
from Miss Mathers. Her plot is good—her characters 
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are life-like, but nearly every chapter is marred by an 
exceedingly inaccurate French quotation. Evidently 
the novel was written some twenty years ago, and 
although human nature does not change, human taste 
in decoration and apparel fortunately does. The fre- 
quent mention of ‘‘ plush” detracts curiously from the 
romantic character of the book! 


‘The Strength of Straw.” By Esmé Stuart. London: 
John Long. coo. 6s. 

This is a collection of very monotonous stories. The 
first has a plain family likeness to a recent novel called 
the ‘‘Gateless Barrier.” The rest deal, for the most 
part, with the loves of penniless, straightforward, 
tiresome young doctors and sentimental heiresses. The 
scenes are alternately laid in Zermatt and London. 


NEW BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


“The Classical Review,” February 1901. London: David 
Nutt. Is. 6d. 

In the case of the “ Classical Review ” the very mention of such 
names as Mayor, Jebb, Ellis, Postgate, implies that its contribu- 
tors are of authority so high that none but themselves can be their 
critics. We should like to see the Review in every club reading- 
room, for though the contents are in many cases of necessity 
highly technical, it may not be universally known that its 
columns have always been open to literature at large. Years 
ago, for example, we remember reading a very interesting paper 
by Professor Jebb on the transition English used by Bentley, 
and we get in this number an unpublished paraphrase by Words- 
worth of the Harmodias and Aristogeiton poem and a longish 
review, with metrical English versions, of Recent Vedic 
Literature. The editor of the Review, which is now fifteen 
years old, contributes a prefatory survey of the progress of 
English scholarship interesting and in places startling. This 
number also contains three short poems, two Greek and one 
Latin, in memory of the late Queen. From the initials we are 
no doubt right in attributing the Latin to the Master of Trinity. 
As regards the line— 

“ Luce tui vultus et bonitate tua ”— 


it occurred to us that this is just one of those cases where ripe 
scholarship achieves a felicity of which the novice is afraid. A 
sixth-form boy would have thought he had not been sufficiently 
elaborate. However, we cannot dwell upon mmutiz in this 
column and must content ourselves with eulogising a Review 
which must interest not only professional classicists but all 
literary people. 


“Ruling Cases.” Arranged, annotated and edited by Robert 
Campbell, with American Notes by Leonard A. Jones. 
Vol. XXII. Quid timet action— Release. London : Stevens 
and Sons, Limited. 1901. 25s. net. 

Railways and Rating are the important subjects in Mr. 
Campbell’s twenty-second volume. The cases are extremely well 
selected ; indeed, the skill with which the best cases have been 
chosen has been conspicuous during the entire course of the 
work. We must again say that the annotations are frequently 
rather slight, and pronounce the American notes to be superior 
to the English. Six pages of cases and notes is inadequate 
treatment for Quo Warranto. A heading Real Estate was 
surely unnecessary. We should have liked the cases on 
“ Receiving ” collected under that head rather than be referred 
back to Equitable Execution in an earlier volume. The best 
tribute to “ Ruling Cases” is the popularity of the work with 
men in practice at the Bar. 


“The Journal of the Society of Comparative Legislation.” 
London: Murray. 1901. 5s. 
“The Law Magazine and Review.” London: Law Journal 
Offices. 1901. 55. 

No praise is too high for the quality of work that has appeared 
in the above-mentioned Society’s Journal, but we have frequently 
ointed out a tendency to include articles somewhat outside 
its declared scope. Probably this tendency will increase, for as 
Mr. Jenks shows in an article on Comparative Jurisprudence 
that subject ought not to be excluded by too rigid adherence to 
the Society’s formal title. The subjects discussed of tis nature 
in the present number may be taken to be Sir Frederick 
Pollock’s “ Preliminary Study of the History of the Law of 
Nations,” Dr. Speyer’s *“* Legal Aspects of the Sipido Case” and 
Mr. Jenks’ article. There are 158 pages containing a “ Review 
of the Legislation of the British Empire in 1899.” The rest of 
the 265 pages is occupied by articles of the usual type and a 
rather belated appreciation of the late Lord Russell by Mr. 
Joseph Walton. “The Law Magazine” has articles by Mr. 
Vesey Fitzgerald on the Commonwealth of Australia ; on the 
Romilly Society by Mr. Hopwood (both these writers still being 
styled “Q.C.” as by the way Mr. Walton is in the Society’s 
Journal above noticed). Mr. Hopwood’s article on Reform 
of the Criminal Law is one which deserves consideration and 
sympathy. The article on Speculum and Mirror by Mr. 


James Williams is curious and interesting as to the employment 
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of these words by legal and philosophical writers. Mr. F. W. 
Payn’s on Intervention among States is apropos of much 
that has been heard of late. The others are technical articles 
of strictly professional interest. 
“ Boer Politics.” By Yves Guyot. London: Murray. Igol. 2s. 
M. Yves Guyot is not only a sensible man but also a 
courageous editor. When his very thorough historical studies 
had proved to him that there was little to be said for the Boer 
cause he determined to prove to his countrymen the folly of 
their pro-Boer enthusiasm. In consequence he was pelted with 
even more abuse than English politicians and lost many sub- 
scribers to “ Le Siécle.” But he continued to hammer at his 
point and won the success that must ultimately come when 
truth and determination go together. He recovered the 
allegiance of his subscribers, and the respect of those French- 
men whose respect was of any value. In England very little 
has been published in pamphlet form to disprove the often 
ridiculous allegations of pro-Boers ; perfect silence while they 
brawl has been judged the best policy ; especially as there were 
too many patriots to warrant the indignity of a paper warfare. 
But in France this was not so, and it is impossible to estimate 
the extent of the influence of M. Guyot’s articles in the “ Siécle.” 
Collected they make an excellent pamphlet, sufficiently polemic, 
but never abusive, and always stringently logical. The replies 
to Dr. Kuyper’s article in the “ Revue des Deux Mondes” are 
succinct and categoric. If anyone wishes to know the true 
causes of the war he will scarcely find a better source of 
information than those translated articles of M. Guyot. The 
tenth chapter on “ The Financial Policy of the Boers” may be 
specially recommended. 


“An English Miscellany.” London: Henry Frowde. 1901. 
215, 

A book which appears with a list of subscribers attached has 
a certain pre-Johnsonian flavour which is pleasant. This col- 
lection of miscellaneous essays, mostly on points of philology, 
was no doubt not meant to appeal to a larger public: the first 
intention was to please Dr. Furnivall, whose personality and 
philological enthusiasm made some such recognition of his 
services peculiarly suitable. It is impossible to treat the short 
articles in any detail. The most popular is “A Note upon 
Weller’s Distich,” by Mr. Beeching, and “ Emendations to the 
Text of Havelok,” is the most German. The bulk of the book 
can only be appreciated by advanced philologists or students 
of Early English, but from the forty-nine essays every lover of 
English literature will find one or two which will appeal to him. 
Admirers of Shelley will find special interest in Mr. Sweet’s 
discovery of one of the sources of “ Alastor.” Dr. Furnivall, a 
rower even more than a philologist, was also presented, as a 
second gift for his seventy-fifth birthday, with a second-hand 
boat. The book, not the boat, was handed to Dr. Furnivall at 
a dinner held on Tuesday last. 


We have received the Journal of the South-Eastern Agricul- 
tural College. The contents give a very fair idea of the width 
and value of the work of this excellent institution. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 
Tentation Mortelle. By Mary Florax. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
1901. 3f. 

The chief impression suggested by this imperfect novel is 
that its author was suddenly converted to the Catholic faith on 
the day that she commenced the fifteenth chapter Up to that 
point ‘ Tentation Mortelle” is strong, sober, natural ; entirely 
free from the sickly sentimentality that sets in immediately 
after. We cannot but admire the writer’s description of the 
village marriage in which Héléne (a rich lawyer’s daughter) 
and René Ramaudy (a struggling and ambitious brewer) play 
the principal parts: their life in the country which is happy 
enough until Héléne’s father disappears dishonourably after 
perpetrating a serious fraud: Heéléne’s despair, René’s 
merciless anger, the unhappiness of both. The disaster 
almost ruins René who has borrowed money to enlarge his 
brewery, and who expected his father-in-law to discharge 
the debt. And, as his marriage was wholly mercenary, he 
deplores it; and is harsh to Héléne, and bemoans his lot, 
and refuses to be consoled or touched by the patience, the 
almost irritating devotion of his wife. Héléne suffers; Ren¢ 
becomes morbid, brutal. New breweries, amazing ones, 
spring up to crush the Brasserie Ramaudy ; and soon René 
has to find a large sum, or allow himself to be proclaimed 
bankrupt. No one, however, is willing to advance the neces- 
sary amount; and Héléne sees that her husband can only 
escape ruin by marrying a wealthy woman who loves and has 
always loved, and to whom René himself is not indifferent. 
And so, out of devotion, she resolves to commit suicide and 
thus leave her husband free ; and she plans to die in a manner 
that will suggest an accident, and, one night, she approaches 
the river and is about to drown herself when . . . the church 
bells chime. Unhesitatingly we say it: they should not have 
chimed ; or if they were compelled to chime, it should have 
been solely as a death-knell. Héléne returns home: then the 
fifteenth chapter, sickly and sentimental, begins, the two little 
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daughters who prattled gaily and naturally before, now become 
unbearable. Rejoicing when their mother takes them to con- 
fession, vespers, and mass, they say: “ How happy are we!” 
and “What joy!” Andthey weep through sheer ecstasy; and 
the mother weeps with them—there is constant weeping. And, 
on the morning of their first communion, Héléne tearns that 
phosphates have been discovered on a poor little property she 
possesses ; and that she is rich to the amount of six hundred 
thousand francs, and that René is therefore rescued from ruin. 
And, falling on her knees, she attributes the good fortune to 
the bells, to her conversion. Again, and just as earnestly we 
say it: the bells should not have chimed, Héltne should have 
died at the close of the fourteenth chapter. Faith, in this 
instance, has done no good ; it does not bring Héléne what she 
most desires—her husband’s love. It only brings riches, a 
vulgar consolation. It only makes Héléne and her children 
weep, makes them irritating and unsympathetic, maudlin and 
unnatural, when once they were intelligent. 


Le Partage du Ceur. By Louis le Robert. 
pentier-Fasquelle. 1901. 3f. 50c. 

We may assume from this delicate volume that M. Louis le 
Robert has joined (at least for the time being) the School of 
Melancholy of which Pierre Loti is high priest. It opens sadly, 
and it ends sadly—it is saturated with sadness from first to 
last. Its scene is laid in the south of France. Its characters 
have experienced emotions, troubles, tragedies in the past. Its 
style, like all sad styles, is beautiful ; it is a reflection, a réverie, 
a reminiscence wholly devoid of plet or “incident.” Love, of 
course, is the capital point ; naturally it takes the form of an 
intrigue. A Parisian anda Russian countess, Celestine, after 
taking lonely walks, sighing on the sea-shore, whispering 
beneath half-moons — fall at last. And they are happy, although 
Celestine thinks occasionally of her husband in S. Petersburg, 
although her lover feels that the intrigue must, like all intrigues, 
come toanend. An earlier lover, however, appears upon the 
scene ; the Parisian becomes anxious, jealous. He frets, and 
he suspects ; and he hears Celestine confess at last that she 
has betrayed him . . . because she saw that the first lover was 
suffering, because she could not forget past tender days. And 


Paris: Char- 


so the second lover writes next day to Celestine, abandoning. 


her : and, a few hours later, he meets her at the station en 
route for S. Petersburg. He implores her to remain, but she 
refuses gently, with tears in her eyes. And the train starts... 
leaving the Parisian broken-hearted. Afterwards, we have 
“ Flanerie au Pays Basque,” a charming description of peasant 
life, primitive customs, rugged scenery. Sighs follow, and sad 
reflections ; so that we recall Pierre Loti’s “ Reflets sur la 
Sombre Route. 
(Continued on page 248.) 


THE WESTMINSTER 


A.D. 1717. 


Head Office: 27 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
City Office: 5 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


BUSINESS CONFINED TO GREAT BRITAIN. 
DAMAGE BY LIGHTNING AND EXPLOSION 
OF COAL GAS MADE GOOD. 


FULL PARTICULARS as to RATES and the SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES offered by this OLD-ESTABLISHED OFFICE 
may be obtained on application to 

WM. COUTTS FYFE, Secretary. 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED. 


33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
Funds exceed - . £2,385,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £400,000. 
Policies issued under the Ordinary, Modified Tontine, and Mortuary 
Dividend Systems. 
How to take care of the Children. Write for special Pamphlet to 
EDWARD W. BROWNE, Manager. 


BRITISH WORKMAN’S AND GENERAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1866, 
ANNUAL INCOME at the rate of £660,000. 
CLAIMS PAID exceed £2,800,000. 


Over £227,000 added to Funds during the two years and 


eight months ended December 3ist, 1899. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
Gentlemen able to influence good business will find the Company's g:nc 
terms very remunerative. 


Chief Offices: BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY. 
President, RICHARD A. McCURDY. 


A GUARANTEED IMMEDIATE INVESTMENT. 


An Income of £35 a year for Life; Payment at Death 
of £1,000, or £1,305 in 20 Annual Instalments of 
£65 5s. each, and a Loan up to 6950 during Life, for 
each 1,052 12s. deposited. 


The distinctive Advantages offered by the Mutua. Lire may be inferred from 
he fact that, of the total payments made, nearly £106,000,000, over 
£60,000,000 Sterling has been paid to Living Polieyholders. 


All Policies now issued by the Mutua Lire embody conditions of guaranteed 


AUTOMATIC PAID-UP INSURANCE; EXTENDED 
INSURANCE FREE OF FURTHER CHARCE ; 
LOANS; LIBERAL CASH SURRENDER PAYMENTS. 


FUNDS EXCEED ...... £62,000,000. 


Heap OFFIcE FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM: 


16, 7 & 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE. (Esrasuisuep 1808.) LIFE, 


CAPITAL «+ £1,200,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
West END BRANCH: 4 PALL MALL East, S.W. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. —The valuation at 31st December, 1899, 
showed INCREASED PROFITS, INCREASED PREMIUMS, 
INCREASED FUNDS, REDUCED EXPENSES. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT.—Moderate Rates. Liberal Conditions. 
Prompt Settlement of Claims. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


Scottish Provident 


Institution. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds. £11,500,000. 
The Surplus at last Investigation was 21,423,000. 


More than One-half of the Members who died during last Sep- 
tennial period were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding 
that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit 
rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal to an addition 
of about 50 per cent. to their Policies. 


LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


INSURANCE 
THE LANCASHIRE 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 
CAPITAL - - - THREE MILLIONS. 
Paid-up Capital and Funds, as at December 31, 1899, £1,618,404, 
Head Office : EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 


London Office: 14 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
West-End Office 18 REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


le World-wide Life Policies. No Restrictions. 
nnn F Insurances in all parts of the World. 


DIGBY JOHNSON, General Manager. CHARLES POVAH, Su?-Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTHD 


£40,000,000, 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 
1803.— Broad Street, E.C. ; Pall Mall, S.W.; and 
Funds over £1,500,000. 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


By Purehasing a Life Annuity. 


SPECIAL TERMS GRANTED WHEN 
HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 


A.D. 1720. 
Orrice: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


50 Regent Street, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London. 
FOUNDED 1807. 
THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is deri i 


THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES tt 000. 
Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. nee: Sanngety 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantages 
offered by the County may be obtained on application. - 


G. RATLIFF, | Secretaries 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Accumulated Funds - - - £15,000,000 
Annual Revenue - - - = £1,600,000 


All belonging to the Members, aw ae the Whole Profits realised are 
ivided. 


LONDON: 28 CORNHILL and 5 WATERLOO PLACE, 


Policies issued during 1900 will receive two full years’ Bonuses at next Division of 
Profits as at December rgor. 


GRESHAM 
wm LIFE OFFICE 


NOVEL and ATTRACTIVE forms of ASSURANCE, APPEALING 
SPECIALLY to those who desire to combine INVESTMENT 
wih FAMILY PROVISION, 


PROSPECTUS containing full Table of Rates for the above, and other new 
features, on application to 
JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary, 
ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
The Gresham Life Assurance Society, Limited. 


UNIVERSAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

LARCE RESERVES. LOW PREMIUMS. 
LARGE ANNUAL GASH BONUSES. 


For 40 years the Annual Reductions of Premium on With-Profit Policies of six 
years’ standing have equalled 


45 PER CENT. of the ANNUAL PREMIUMS. 


LIFE INTERESTS AND REVERSIONS PURCHASED, 
OR ADVANCES MADE THEREON. 


Chief Office :—1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


(FounpDED 1806.) 


50 REGENT ST., W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 


Invested Funds ee 271,674 | Bonuses Declared .. £3,784,000 
Annual Income. 54,425 | Claims Paid .. --£10,300,568 
EXCEPTIONALLY STRONG RESERVES. 

IMPROVED SYSTEM OF BONUS DISTRIBUTION. 
MINIMUM RATES OF PREMIUM (with and without Profits). 
NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS, 1903. 

All Policies issued in 1901 at an annual with-profit premium will have two years’ 
Reversionary Bonus in 1903. 

The large sum of £299,601 out of the surplus of £621,191 was carried forward 
undivided in 1898, the interest — will fall into the profits of the next 
ivision. 

Write for Prospectuses of Special Schemes and Proposal Forms to 
H. W. ANDRAS, Actuary and Secretary. 
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Ffania. By H. Sienkiewicz. Translated by Henri Chirol. 
Paris: Calmann Lévy. 1901. 3f. 5oc. 


Hania is the little daughter of Nikolai, the faithful steward 
of a Polish family. On his death-bed he asks Henri—the heir 
of the house—to watch over the child. And Henri consents ; 
does his utmost to console Hania, and sees that his protégée is 
treated with infinite respect. In Poland the eldest son, it 
appears, is almost as powerful as his father. He is bowed 
before. Even at the age of sixteen, even among the smallest 
nobility and smallest country families, he bears himself with 
haughty dignity. So Henri speaks magnificently of his 
“tutelle,” who naturally admires him. Sélim, his friend, is also 
awed by the young seigneur’s importance ; he, too, would have 
a protégée. As time passes Hania’s grief grows less; and soon 
Henri discovers that he loves her. He, however, is a mere 
youth, and she a very young girl. It is an early passion, an 
impossible one—for Henri has to go to college. For years he 
studies, dreaming in his idle moments of Hania. Whereas he 
is grave, Sélim, the friend, is frivolous ; and when both return 
to the country Sélim pleases Hania, now a beautiful young 
woman, more than Henri, for he is often witty and always 
amusing. Henri sulks ; Hania favours Sélim more than ever 
—so that the friends become rivals, and then enemies. 
Eventually Hania and Sélim elope, only to be overtaken and 
brought back. Henri, infuriated, fights a duel with Sélim: 
and is severely wounded. For weeks he tosses and turns, 
raving ; when he recovers he hears that Hania has small-pox, 
when Hania rises she is disfigured. In spite of Henri’s pro- 
testations, and Sélim’s, she understands that their love for her 
has disappeared with her beauty ... and so she enters a 
convent. ... Such is the theme of Sienkiewiecz’s new novel 
—not a particularly strong one, but treated with such 
skill, accompanied by so many brilliant character-sketches, 
that, as a picture of Polish country life, it may be 
honestly described as a masterpiece. Henri and Sélim are at 
once natural. The proud gravity of the one and the irrespon- 
sible gaiety of the other stand out as vividly as the girlishness 
of Hania. But perhaps the most striking portrait in the book 
‘is that of the dusty old professor who attempts to impart his 
own cynical philosophy of life to Henri and Sélim. He is 
poor, and he has suffered. On the eve of his pupils’ departure 
he sips with them in a tavern ; and, over his glass, pours forth 
warnings, bids them beware of love and friendship. Neither 
really exists. he declares; nothing in this world is true or 
worthy, good or grand except Science. ‘“ Sans elle,” he cries, 
“je me tuerais. Chacun en a le droit, i mon avis, et je le 
ferais immédiatement, si mon opinion sur la science me 
cemblait fausse. On se fatigue de toutes choses; aimes-tu, 
ta femme te trompera ; crois-tu, une heure de doute viendra 

. ensuite’; rien. La science, mes amis, c’est 1a l’essentiel.” 


Midship. Pierre Custot. Paris: Ollendorff. 3f. 50c. 

Although these short stories are the first that have come from 
M. Pierre Custot’s pen, they may be described at once as singu- 
jarly powerful. “Midship,” the first of them, is a touching 
account of the sad and solitary life led by a young naval officer. 
Albert Douvesne is just over twenty when he arrives at Toulon. 
He is refined, and heis delicate. When he loses his mother, he 
finds itself alone in the world; and so he yearns for consola- 
tion. He desires to love, and love he does, but his mistress 
cruelly Ceserts him. Shattered he shuts himself up in his poor 
room .. . but, one night, he allows himself to be tempted by 
his landlady and her daughter (who have also undergone 
troubles) to take opium. And he smokes pipe after pipe : has 
visions, experiences peace, eventually meets his Ann. But this 
Ann disappears like the other Ann, so that Albert smokes opium 
more frequently than ever. When at last he joins his ship, his 
health is completely broken ; and one night, out of despair and 
agony, he commits suicide. Simply, yet in the most graceful 
and occasionally powerful style does M. Custot tell his story. 
Further on, in “ L’Abbé Boisumeau,” he discloses the power of 
observation, the grimness, the bitterness that characterise 
Maupassant’s “ Colporteur.” Nor are the remaining sketches, 
m their respective ways, less remarkable. 


Le Friguet. By Gyp. Paris: Flammarion. 3f. soc. 

Some time ago, in reviewing “ Trop de Chic,” we condemned 
Gyp’s exasperating “smartness.” Natural conversations never 
once appeared in the volume ; each character was panting, 
breathless—no one ever uttered a truism or a mediocrity, from 
first to last the characters were smartly flippant. And we 
drooped over the book: and, in the end, were exhausted. In 
“Le Friquet,” however, Gyp does not depend on dialogue ; 
her heroine is a little circus-rider, “ Le Friquet,” who is rescued 
from her sordid surroundings by a wealthy family. The 
portrait of the child is, at times, quite charming and seemingly 
true to life ; those of the other characters are also more or less 
faithful—bvut the book is spoilt by the author’s malicious and 
supremely ludicrous championship of Nationalism and anti- 
Semitism. Madame Schlemmer, who protects “ Le Friquet,” is 
made gentle because she is a Christian ; her husband, a Jew, 
‘is represented as vicious and altogether revolting. “Le 
Friquet” loves the wife, but hates the husband. “ Le Friquet ” 
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hates all Jews whom she terms detestably “youpins” and 
“youtres.” After years of peace, “Le Friquet” returns to the 
circus. The man she loves can never love her; and so, one 
night, she falls purposely from her trapeze, and is killed 
outright. The story might have been charming throughout, 
had not Gyp introduced into it M. Drumont’s infamous 
Philosophy.” 


In the “Revue des Deux Mondes” (15 février. 3f.) M. 
Charmes gives a luminous and crushing exposure of the 
methods and motives of the French Government in introducing 
the Religious Associations Bill. He does not conceal his 
convictions that the Bill will pass, will have little real effect 
except further to divide the country and exasperate party 
feeling, nor that its intention is to act as an irritant for the 
purpose of drawing together the Radicals of varying shades. 
M. Gabriel Hanotaux, whom we like better as a writer than a 
statesman, has some charming “impressions de voyage” in 
France. He manages to say something both new and true of 
such well-worn themes as Chartres and S. Maclou at Rouen. 
M. Faguet with his profound knowledge and critical faculty 
writes of the “Encyclopedia” and its authors. M. Ernest 
Daudet’s account of the intrigues between Pichagru and 
Condé’s emissaries which preceded the XVIII Fructidor is 
curious and interesting. 


The following books will be noticed later on :—“ Le Fan 
tome ” (Plon) ; “ M. Bergeret & Paris” (Calmann Lévy) ; “Une 
Femme du Monde” (Lemerre) ; “ Péché Caché” (Ollendorff) ; 
“Nos Ridicules” (Ollendorff); “Ce que chante Amour” 
(Ollendorff) ; “ Chemin d’Amour” (Oliendorff). 


For This Week's Books see page 250. 
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Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 
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Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payadble to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
formed immediately, 


The SATURDAY Revie is on sale at the following places abroad :— 


-- The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
«+» Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
«Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 
«Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des 
-Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. 


BRUSSELS .+.Messrs. G. Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue de Madeleine. 
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‘*The standard of highest purity.”,—Tue Lancer. 


COCOA 


Absolutely PURE—therefore BEST. 
Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 
THE MEDICAL MAGAZINE says: ‘‘CADBURY’s is, with- 

out question, the favourite Cocoa of the day. For 


Strength, for Purity, and for Nourishment, there is 
nothing — to be found.” 


CADBURY'S COCOA is a * “ Perfect Food.” 
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‘*] can heartily recommend Mr. Bult’s material, 
fit, style and workmanship.” 
The ‘‘ Major” in Zo-Dav. 


EVENING DRESS SUIT - from 4 gs, 
FROCK COAT (silk-faced) and VEST ,, 3s. 
NORFOLK SUIT - 60s. 


JOHN J. M. BULT, 


140 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


REVENT FRAUD 


ts employed in 


of CHEAP GERMAN air-tubes GENUINE 
fitted to genuine outer covers of Dunlop 
air-tubes. 

Examine Air-Tube Trade Mark— Beis 


Trade Mark. 


Doubtful tyres tested at any of our depots. No charge. 


THE DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE COMPANY, LTD. 
Facrory: Alma Street, Coventry. 
Brancues: London, Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Nottingham, 
Manchester, Glasgow, Dublin, &c. 


Dr. J. M. Barrie says, ‘*‘ What I eall the ‘Areadia’ in ‘My Lady 
Nicotine’ is the CRAVEN Mixture, and no other.” 


2 LB. SAMPLE TIN, 2'3; POST FREE, 2/6. 
J. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour St., Leicester Sq., W. 


OR AGENTS. 
E Pp 3 THE MOST 
NUTRITIOUS, 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


COCOA 


ROWLANDS 
MACASSAR QIL 


Preserves, Strengthens, Beautifies the Hair, Prevents Baldness and Scurf: and is 
2'so sold in a Golden Colour for fair or grey hair. Sizes, 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. 
Sold by Stores, Chemists, and A. RowLanp & Sows, 67 Hatton Garder, London. 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING. 


IF YOU WISH TO BE WELL AND KEEP WELL take regularly 


PURE IT PREVEN'S MA) 

B RAG G $ VEGETABLE CHARCOA AN ILLNESS. 

The cortinued and constantly increasing recommendation cf this preparation by 
the medical profession should be a sufficient guarinte: of its purity and efficacy. 
Were further proof wanting the Lancet and Anadyst's reports would be perfectly 
convincing. Invaluable in Fevers, Diarrhoea, Liver Disorders, Sleeplessness, In- 
digestion, and all troubles of the stomach and bowels, absorbing all impurities 
and keeping the system perfectly pure. 
EBRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, in Tins, 1s., 2s., and 4s. 
BRAGG’S CHARCOAL POWDER, in Bottles, 2s., 4s., and 6s. 
BRAGG’S CHARCOAL LOZENGES, in Tins, 1s. 14d. 
BRAGG’S CHARCOAL TABLETS, in Tins, 1s. 14d. 

RAGG’S CHARCOAL TOOTH PASTE (*‘Carbona”), in Boxes, is. 

Sold by all Chemists. 


City of London Truss Society. 


ESTABLISHED 1807. 
FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUCHOUT THE 
KINCDOM. 


The Patients (about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all 
ages, and are relieved on one letter of recommendation, however 

avated the case may be. 

ADDITIONAL FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet 
the increasing demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make 
an earnest appeal. SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS 
will be thankfully received at the Institution by 

JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary, 
35 Finsbury Square, E.C. 


THREE CHEERS FOR THE 


RED, 
WHITE 
COFFEE. . BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than ordinary 
Coffee. 


ORIENT LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
(F. GREEN & CO. 
Managers | \NDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.} 
For passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or te 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W 


Head Offices : 
Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


p & COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
. SERVICES. 


Pp & re) FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
* » MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STKAIIS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


P & CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
. » TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices,r22 Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
p 4 on the minimum monthly balances, when not © 
drawn below £100. 
2: fe) DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
g 0 on Deposits, repayable on demand. 2 y 4 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


FRANCIS KRAVENSCROFT, anager. 
Telephone No. 5 Holborn. 


Telegraphic Address: “* Birk BECK, Lonpon.” 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 
Head Office, ro Ciement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 
go Branches in South Africa. 

Subscribed Capital oe 45,000,000 

Paid-up Capital .. oe oe ee ee £1,250,000 

Reserve Fund ee ee oo £1,200,000 
This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every description of banking business 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, Grange River Colony, Transvaal, 
Khodesia, and East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. Deposits received for 


fixed periods. Terms on application. 
WILLIAM SMART, London Manager. 


THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, LTD. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Rate of 


No. 5 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 
February 21st, 1901. 
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Interest allowed on Deposits at seven days’ call, at the Head Office and ia 
London Branches, will be Two-and-a-half per Cent. until further notice. ! 
M. MADDERS, Joint ia 
+ 5. B. MURRAY, + General 
D. G, H. POLLOCK, ) Managers. | 
|| 
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The Saturday Review. 


23 February, tgor 


Sampson Low, Marston & Company's 


PUBLICATIONS. 


THIRD EDITION IS NOW READY OF 
CAPTAIN MAHAN’S STORY OF THE WAR IN 
AFRICA. 


By Captain A. T. Manan, U.S.N., Author of “‘ The Life of Nelson,” ‘‘ The 
Influence of Sea Power on History,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
with Map, ros. 6d. net. [Leady. 
‘“* The clearest exposition of the general outlines of the campaign that has yet 
appeared.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 
“* Perhaps nowhere does there exist in brief compass so well written a narrative 
of the campaign.” —A rwry and Navy Gazette. 
Will be appreciated by all military readers." —Broad Arrow. 


CAPTAIN MAHAN’S 


THE PROBLEM OF ASIA AND ITS EFFECT UPON 
INTERNATIONAL POLICIES. 


By Captain A. T. Manan, D.C.L., LL.D. With Map, 259 pp. post 8vo. 
tos. 6d. net. (Ready. 
** Masterly and lucid......well deserves careful study.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“Sound and valuable, and contains less matter to be skipped than any book 
written oi late about China and the Transvaal.” —Academy. 


Now Ready. With Plan and Illustrations. One Shilling. 


GIBRALTAR: a National Danger. 


An account of the nature and present state of certain works now being con- 
structed on the Western side of Gibraltar ; an Exposition of the Danger which 
these will create for Great Britain ; an Argument for certain Alterations calcu- 
lated to Diminish the Danger ; and a Plea for the Suspension of the Works until 
a Re-examination and Re-consideration has been made of the whole matter. 
By Tuomas Gisson Bow M.P. 


NEW EDITION. 
FAMOUS HORSES. 


By Tueo. Taunton. With Portraits, Pedigrees, Principal Performances, 
Descriptions of Races, and various interesting items, extending over a period 
of nearly two centuries. With 200 Portraits. Crown 4to. 42s. net. 

“‘ This edition brings the work so nearly neck and neck with Time as to have a 
portrait and a life of the latest Derby winner, the brother to Persimmon and Florizel, 
Jones being flatteringly included in the portrait. Burke does little more, and in 
some ways less, for a duke than this book does for its equine celebrities ; and the 
new edition keeps the work worthy of its reputation.” —Scotsman. 


FICTION. 
ADDITIONS TO LOW’S HALF-CROWN NOVELS. 
DUCHESS FRANCES. By R. D. BLACKMORE. 
By Saran TyT Ler. DARIEL. 
THE LATE MRS. NULL. 


By Frank R. SrockTon. 


MAID OF SKER. 


Lonpjon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limirtep. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, Illustrated, price 6s. 


RAMBLES ROUND THE EDGE HILLS; 


or, In the Vale of the Red Horse. With a Full and Graphic Account of the 
Battle of Edge Hill. By Rev. Georce Miter, M.A., Vicar of Radway. 


In demy 8vo. cloth, copiously Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


COUTTS & CO., BANKERS, EDINBURGH 
AND LONDON. Being the Memoirs of a Family distinguished for the 
Public Services in England and Scotland. By RALPH RicHarpson, F.R.S.E., 
F.S.A.Scot., Author of ‘* Life and Pictures of George Morland,” &c. 

““Mr Richardson's book is of considerable interest.” —Spectator. 
“* A book in which there is not a dull page.” —Literature. 
““An admirable history. It is one of the most interesting books of the year. 

Surely no more romantic story was ever written.” —Sketch. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


RUDOLPH SCHROLLE. A Tragedy in Blank 
er In small crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


ALL CHANGE. Jottings at the Junction of the 
and Twentieth Centuries. By WitFrED M.A., LL.M. 
‘amb. 
*“‘A number of good and suggestive thoughts in poetry and prose dealing with 
various aspects of life in a sensible and practical spirit." —7he Baptist Magazine. 
ye can only describe these jottings as gems of thought. Some of them are 
conveyed in poetry, but for the most part they are expressed in cultured prose, and 
every one of them contains food for reflection, while the thought ranges over every 
conceivable subject."—7he Derby Standard. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


NEW NOVEL. 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Young Gov’nor.” 


THE HIDDEN SCAR. 


By JOHN ROBE ADAMSON. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


. A feature is the admirable character drawing. Can 
y be rece d to lovers of a good love story.” —Scotsman. 
“A cleverly-devised plot ingeniously constructed......relieved by some 
humorous sketches."—Literary World. 

“* Interesting, clever and well constructed. The plot is original and the character 
sketches are really excellent.” —City Press. 

“By the introduction of bruad honest h Mr. Ad 
jester." —Pall Mail Gazette. 


“ A well-written novel .. 
A 


is quite a good 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD., 
Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 
The Story of Art in the British Isles (J. Ernest Phythian). Newnes 
Is. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Victoria: the Well-Beloved (W. F. Aitken). Partridge. Is. 


FICTION. 
Resurrection (Leo Tolstoy. Translated by Mrs. Aylmer Maude), 
Christchurch, Hants: Free Age Press. 6d. 
The Master-Sinner (By a well-known Author). John Long. 3s. 6a. 
The Golden Wang-ho (Fergus Hume). John Long. 6s. 
Frewern: a Tale of the Thirties (R. M. Thomas). Unwin. _ 6s. 
His Lordship’s Whim (Gordon Cuming Whadcoat). Effingham 
Wilson. 


Callista : a Sketch of the Third Century (Cardinal Newman). Burns 


and Oates. 
May Silver (Alan St. Aubyn). White. 65. — 
A Soldier for a Day (E. Spender). White. 6s. 
The Black Tortoise (Frederick Viller). Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 
The Blue Diamond (L. T. Meade). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 


History. 


History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, 1649-1660 (Samuel 
Rawson Gardiner. Vol. III.). Longmans. 215. 

The Siege of Kumassi (Lady Hodgson). Pearson. 21s. 

Christian Egypt, Past, Present and Future (The Rev. Montague 
Fowler). Church Newspaper Company. 6s. 

Bermondsey: Its Historic Memories and Associations (Edward T. 
Clarke). Elliot Stock. 
The Oak Hamlet: being an Account of the History and Associations 
of the Village of Ockham, Surrey (Henry St. John Hick Bashall). 

Elliot Stock. 
ScHOOL Books. 


** Chiswick Shakespeare,” The: King Henry IV. (2 vols.). Bell. 
Is. net each. ‘ 
«Queen ” Cookery Books, The (Series VI. Sweets). Cox. Is. 


THEOLOGY. 


Counsels for Church People (From the Writings of the Rt. Hon. and 


Rt. Rev. Mandell Creighton). Elliot Stock. 
Bible Manners and Customs (Rev. G. M. Mackie). Black. 6a. net. 


TRAVEL. 


Rambles Round the Edge Hills and in the Vale of the Red Horse 
(The Rev. George Miller). Elliot Stock. 
French Life in Town and Country (Hannah Lynch). Newnes. 35. 6d. 


VERSE. 


Rudolph Schrolle: a Tragedy (‘*E. G.”). Elliot Stock. 

Not Set to Music Yet (J. L. Haigh). Liverpool: Liverpool Book- 
sellers Co. Is. net. 

Poems (Alexander Blair Shaw). John Lane. 55. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


American Engineering Competition (Reprinted from ‘* The Times”). 
Harpers. 2s. 6a. 
American Negro, The (William Hannibal Thomas), New York: 

The Macmillan Company. 7s. 6d. net. 

Birthday Book, A: John Oliver Hobbes (Selected by Zée Proctor). 
John Lane. 3s. 6d. net. 

British Fleet, The : Is it Sufficient and Efficient ? (Archibald S. Hurd). 
Blackwood. Is. 

Britain On and Beyond the Sea (Cecil H. Crofts). ‘Johnston. 1s. 6d. 

‘*Compulsory Purchase:” a Reply to Mr. T. W. Russell, M.P. 
King and Son. 3a. 

Die englische Baukunst der Gegenwart: Beispiele neuer englischer 
Profanbauten (mit Grundrissen, Textabbildungen und erlau- 
terndem Text von Hermann Muthesius). Leipzig und Berlin: 
Cosmos, Verlag fiir Kunst und Wissenschaft. M.30. 

Drifting. Grant Richards. 2s. 6d. 

Fergusson’s Surveying Circle and Percentage Tables (John C. 
Fergusson). Published by the Author. 3s. 6d. net. 

Guide to Obtaining Civil Employment (Colonel A. M. Handley). 
Gale and Polden. 4d. 

Gypsies of Spain, The (George Borrow). Murray. 6s. 

Japanese Plays and Playfellows (Osman Edwards). 
10s. net. 

Organs and Tuning: a Practical Handbook for Organists (Thomas 
Elliston. Third Edition). Weekes and Co. 35. 6d. net. 

Politician’s Handbook, The (H. Whates). Vacher. 6s, net. 

Practical Military Sketching (C. F. Vander Byl, 16th Lancers). 
Gale and Polden. 33s. 6d. net. 

Study of Poetry, The (H. C. Beeching). 
University Press. 

Vengeance as a Policy in Afrikanderland : a Plea for a New Departure 
(Francis J. Dormer). Nisbet. 6s. 


Heinemann. 


Cambridge: At the 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR MARCH :—Harper’s Monthly, Is. $ 
The Pall Mall Magazine, Is. 


For FEBRUARY :—The North American Review, 2s. 6d. ; Revue des 
Revues, ifr. 30c.; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3fr.; Library 
World, 
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The Saturday Review. 


CASSELL AND COMPANY'S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, THE THIRD AND CONCLUDING 
VOLUME OF 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Edited by Sir EDWARD J. POYNTER, P.R.A., 
Director of the National Gallery. 

Illustrating every Picture in the National Gallery. Issued under the 
sanction and with the authority of the Trustees of the National 
Gallery. In 3 vols. 

Vols. I and II. contain The OLD MASTERS (Foreign Schools). 
Vol. III. contains The BRITISH MASTERS and MODERN 
SCHOOLS, including the Pictures at the National Gallery of British 

Art (Tate Gallery). 


N.B.—The Edition is limited to 1,000 Copies, more 
than 950 of which have already been sold. The Pub- 
lishers have advanced the price from £7 7s. net to 
£10 10s. net, and the price will be further advanced 
for the last 20 Copies. 

THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE CHEAP EDITION 
IN MONTHLY VOLUMES 
OF THE 


“CENTURY SCIENCE SERIES” 


Edited by SIR HENRY ROSCOF, F.R.S., D.C.L., 


MICHAEL FARADAY: 


His Life and Work. 
BY 
Prof. SILVANUS P. THOMPSON. 
Bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


“The account of Faraday’s researches is admirably rendered.” 
Nature. 
‘* Prof. Thompson gives us a most fascinating sketch, and his book 
will help to deepen the interest in a character almost unique in the 
annals of science.”"—A 


THE SECOND VOLUME (READY FEB. 25) 
PRICE 2s, 6d., WILL PE 


CHARLES DARWIN 
AND THE THEORY OF NATURAL SELECTION. 


E. B. POULTON, F.R.S. 


TWO IMPORTANT NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
READY SHORTLY, price 6s. 


AFIELD AND AFLOAT. 


BY 
FRANK R. STOCKTON, 


Author of Mrs. Cliff's Yacht,” A Story-teller’s Pack,” ‘‘ The Girl 
at Cobhurst,” &c. With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 


READY SHORTLY, price 6s. 


A SOLDIER OF THE KING. 


By DORA M. JONES. 


The romantic story of John Gifford, the original of Bunyan’s 

Evangelist, though well known to students of Bunyan’s early life, 
has never yet been made the subject of a novel. Gifford was a wild 
Cavalier before he became a preacher, and the adventures of his earlier 
unregenerate days form the subject of ‘¢ A Soldier of the King.” The 
scene of the story is laid chiefly in Maidstone, and it includes the most 
picturesque episode in the history of that ancient town—its capture by 
the Commonwealth soldiers in 1648. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 


CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE BLUE DIAMOND. By L. T. Meape, 


Author of “ The Voice of The Charmer,” ‘‘ An Adventuress,” &c. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE LESSER EVIL. By Iza Durrus Harpy, 


Author of “‘ A Buried Sin,” &c. Crown 8vo. Y ss gilt top, 6s. 


QUALITY CORNER. By C. L. Anrrosvus, 
Author of *‘ Wildersnoor,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

“ The story, in its character-drawing, in its wit, and in its light and airy fancies, 
touches a very high level.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“*The setting is excellent, the Lancashire rustics are delightful, and the whole 
story, in style, : sentiment, and delicacy of touch, far above the average.’ 

Spectator. 

“The dialogue is as clever as Mrs. Antrobus’s dialogue has a way of being...... 
The minor characters have each a distinct individuality, usually well drawn and full 
of life... It is thoughtful and interesting." —Pad/ Mall Gazette. 

** A book that may be read with real enjoyment, and that affords more than the 
passing pleasure of an interesting story... .The book is no ordinary novel......It is a 
thoroughly gvod story, of fine dramatic action, romantic situations, and stirring 
incidents.” —-Scotsman. 


A PATH OF THORNS. By Ernest A. Vize- 


TELLY, Author of ‘‘ With Zola in England,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt 
top, 6s. 

‘A romantic tale, full of point and picturesqueness, well constructed and equally 
well told......Mr. V izetelly throughout gets his French atmo-phere simply and effec- 
tag 7 The story's ease of manner in every respect, in fact, is its strong point. hashes 
Mr izetelly has a real story to tell, and tells it with the facile skill of a good 
workman.”—Pad/l Mall Gazette. 


MAX THORNTON. By Ernest GLanviite, 
Author of ‘‘ The Golden Rock.” With 8 Illustrations by Jas. Shaw Crompton, 
R.I._ Large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

‘* A vigorous and entertaining story of adventure, the inherent interest of which 


is sharpened by its association with the present war in South Africa ....Mr. 
Glanville seems to know well the Boer, the colonist, and the country, and he is a 
writer of considerable power of imagination and strength and facility of style. This 
story is excellent of its kind, and will be read from beginning to end with breathless 


interest and keen enjoyment.” —Scotsman. 


THE INIMITABLE MRS. MASSINGHAM. 


By Hersert Compton, Author of ‘‘A Free Lance ina Far Land.” Crown 
8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
‘The characters are singularly ‘alive,’ and the setting is convincingly real . 
Bob Borradaile and his sweetheart, known to stage fame as Mrs. Massingham, 
deserve to live long beyond the span allotted to most heroes and heroines, and Mr. 
Compton's picture of the o!d convict days is masterly.’ '—Literature, 
** One of the really good novels of the year.”—Manchester Guardian. 
“It is very long since we read so delightful a story...... Healthy, vigorous, and 
charming romance.” —Daily Graphic. 
A very pretty and engrossing story.” —7 ruth. 


A MISSING HERO. By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
Author of “‘ The Wooing o’t.” Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top. 6s. 
“* Mrs. Alexander has not devised a more ingenious plot, nor can we recall one 
more cleverly worked out.”"—World. 


ECCENTRICITIES OF GENIUS: Memories of 
Famous Men and Women of the Piatform and the Stage. By Major J. B. 
Ponp. With gr Portraits. Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 12s. 

** Major J. B. Pond’s interesting and amusing book...... isa peat mine of enter- 
taining anecdote...... In the course of his career as a lecture < gent, Major Pond 
seems to have come in contact with every celebrity in the universe _...If space 
permitted, one could fill this week's issue of 70-day with quotable Anecdotes.” — 
To-day. 

“It was with some pleasure that we hailed the announcement that Major Pond 
was engaged in the genial exercise of writing his reminiscences. Now that we have 
his work before us in the shape of a handsome volume, with not far short of a 
hundred portrs uits in it, we confess that our anticipations are not only realised, but 
are exceeded.”—Literary World. 


IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 


STEvENsoN. Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


‘Full of characteristic and marvellously sympathetic pictures.” 
Morning Leader. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. A LIFE 


STUDY IN CRITICISM. By H. Bettyse Battpon. With 2 Portraits. 
Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. [February 28. 


EAST LONDON. By Wa ter Besant. With 
an Etched Frontispiece by F. S. Walker, and 55 Illustrations by Phil May 
L. Raven Hill, and Joseph Pennell. Uniform with “‘ South London.” Demy 
Svo. cloth, gilt top, 18s. |VarcaA 1. 


WALFORD'S COUNTY FAMILIES OF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM (igor). Containing Notices of the Descent, 
Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of 
Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices they hold or have 
hela, their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c. Royal 8vo. cloth gilt 
and gilt edges, sos. Lust ready. 


By Rosert Louis 


JUSTIN McCARTHY’S HISTORICAL BOOKS. 
A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, from 


the Accession of Queen Victoria to the General Election of 1880. LIBR ARY 
EDITION. Four vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. each.—Also a POPULAR 
EDITION, in Four vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. each.—And the JUBILEE 
EDITION, with an Appendix of Events to the end of 1886. Two vols. large 
crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, from 


1880 to the Diamond Jubilee. Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. ; crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF OUR OWN 


TIMES. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. ; post 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES 
AND OF WILLIAM 1HE FOURTH. By Justin McCarvuy and 


Justin Huntty McCartny. Four vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
(Vols. 111. and 1V. March 21, 


JUSTIN McCARTHY'S REMINISCENCES. 


With a Portrait. Two vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 24s. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION, WITH 
ADDITIONAL CHAPTERS. 


WEST AFRICAN STUDIES. 


By the late 
MARY H. KINGSLEY. 
With Portrait, Illustrations and Map. 
Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Times.—“ One of the most illuminating and instructive books on the problems of 
tropical Africa ever given to the public .....A fascinating and instructive volume. 


4A NEW AND ABRIDGED EDITION. 
THE LIFE OF 


EDWARD WHITE BENSON 


(Sometime Archbishop of Canterbury). 
By his Son, A. C. BENSON. 


Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUME NOW READY OF THE UNIFORM 
EDITION OF 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S PROSE WRITINGS. 
THE NAULAHKA. By  Rupyarp 


KIPLING and WOLCOTT BALESTIER. Extra crown 8vo. 
bound in red cloth, with gilt top, 6s. 


NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 
MACMILLAN’S LIBRARY OF ENCLISH CLASSICS. 


THE COMPLETE ANGLER, and the 


LIVES OF DONNE, WOTTON, HOOKER, HERBERT, 
and SANDERSON. By IZAAK WALTON. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—NEW VOL. 
EAST ANGLIA. 


By WILLIAM A. DUTT. With Illustrations by Josep PENNELL. 
Extra‘crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 6s. 
World.—*‘ Of all the faecinating volumes in the ‘ Highways and Byways’ series, 


none is more pleasant to read......Mr. Dutt, himself an East Anglian, writes most 
sympathetically and in picturesque style of the district.” 


MARCH NUMBERS READY ON TUESDAY. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. Contents ror MARCH: 


2. QUEEN VICTORIA. 6. ROYAL EDWARDS (a.p. gor- 
2. THE COINAGE OF WORDS. 19” 
y Sir Courtenay Boyce, K.C.B. 7. THE _ PASSING 
3. SOME FRENCH PRISONS AND eae 
THEIR INMATES. By Captain 
4. THE SINNER AND THE PRO- 
BLEM. By Eric Parker. Chaps. 
XV.-XVUIL 
5. ASSKETCH FROM MEMORY. 


OF THE 


8. NORTH AND SOUTH. By 
W. A. ATKINSON. 

9. A PIONEER OF EMPIRE. 

10. ON THE HIGH VELDT. Bya 
City VOLUNTEER. 

mr. VICTORIA. 


THE CENTURY MACAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
b The MARCH NUMBER contains: 
SURABHI. By Frora Annie STEEL. 
IMPRESSIONS OF JAPAN. By Rt. Rev. Henry C. Porrer, LL.D. 
THE FLIGHT OF THE EMPRESS DOWAGER. By LvueLta MINER. 
DOWN THE RHINE. Worms to Coblenz. By AuGUSTINE Brrrewi, K.C. 
Pictures by André Castaigne. 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The MARCH NUMBER contains: 
HOW ARMIES TALK TO EACH OTHER. 
Ruopes, U.S.A. _ Illustrated. 
CAREERS OF DANGER AND DARING. IIL 
CLEVELAND Morrert. Illustrated. 
THE STORY OF BARNABY LEE. Serial. By Joun Bennerr, Author of 
Master Skylark.” Illustrated by Clyde O. DeLand. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


By Capt. Cuartes D. 
“The Balloonist.” By 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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NEW VOLUME OF MR. 8S. R. GARDINER’S 
COMMONWEALTH.” 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660. By SAMUEL RAwsox 
GARDINER, M.A., Hon. D.C.L. Oxford, Litt.D. Cambridge, 
xe. Vol. III. 1654-1656. With 6 Maps. 8vo. 21s. 


OCCASIONAL ESSAYS on NATIVE SOUTH 
By STanLey P. Rice, Indian Civil Service. 


A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 


Vol. I. A.D. 29-324. By the Rev. HERBERT H. KELLY, M.A, 
Director of the Society of the Sacred Mission, Mildenhall, 
Suffolk. Crown 8vo. 33. 6d. net. [Jn a few days. 


NOTES ON SPEECH-MAKING. By Branpver 


MATTHEWS, D.C.L., Professor of Dramatic Literature in 
Columbia University. 18mo. Is. 6d. net. [Jz a few days. 


CONTENTS.—I. The Four Ways of Delivering an Address— 
II. The Real Secret of After-Dinner Oratory—III. Appendix: 
1. How to be Heard when Speaking in Public. By J. W. Churchill 
—z2. Hints on Speaking Out of Doors. By B. F. Hughes—3. An 
Open Letter. By Lyman Abbott. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of the SHORT-STORY. 


By BraNDER MatTrHews, D.C. L., Professor of Dramatic 
Literature in Columbia University. 18mo. Is. 6d. net. 
[Zn a few days. 


PRACTICAL ELECTRICAL TESTING IN 
PHYSICS and ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING: being a 
Course suitable for First and Second Year Students and Others. 
By G. D. AspinALL Parr, Assoc. M.I.E.E. ; Associate of the 
Central Technical College of the City and Guilds of London ; 
Head of the Electrical Engineering Department, Yorkshire 
College, Victoria University. With 231 Illustrations, 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

[Zn a few days. 


RIVINGTON’S DEVOTIONAL SERIES. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE UPON CHRIS- 


TIAN PERFECTION. By Wititam Law, Author of “A 
Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life.” Abridged and Edited, 

and with a Preface, by L. H. M. Soutssy. 18mo. 2s. net. 
*.* The Publishers are not aware that any other Edition of this 
book, either complete or abridged, is now procurable, apart from the 
Author's Complete Works, in 9 volumes. 


NEW NOVEL BY LADY RIDLEY. 
ANNE MAINWARING. 


By ALICE RIDLEY, 
Author of “ The Story of Aline.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
delightfully exciting 


IN THE NAME OF A WOMAN. 


By ArtTHUR W. MARCHMONT. 
With 8 Illustrations by D. MuRRAY SMITH. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘Tt is altogether a most exciting and cleverly-constructed story.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘*This is a story of Russian intrigue in Bulgaria, and, although 
politics and conspiracy largely dominate its pages, yet its love-scenes 
and adventures are realistic and fascinating.” —Sketch. 


‘* The story fairly bristles with exciting incidents, in every chapter 
is a hair-breadth escape from sudden death, a perilous enterprise 
successfully accomplished, or the results of failure dexterously 
evaded.” — Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


LA REYUE 


ET 
Rewue des Rewues 


Un Numéro spécimen 
SUR DEMANDE. 


24 Numeéros par an. 
Richement illustrés. 


(Nouveau titre de la 
REVUE DES REVUES). 
XIIe¢ ANNEE. 


Peu de mots, beaucoup d idées. Peu de mots, beaucoup didées. 


Au prix de 20 fr. en France et de 24 fr. &l'étranger (ou en envoyant par la 
4 roubles, 20 marks ou 24 lires) on a un abonnement d'un an pour LA 

EVUE et Revue des Revues, riCHEMENT ILLUSTREE. 

La collection annuelle de La Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie de & 
volumes, ornés d’environ 1500 gravures et contenant plus de 400 articles, études, 
nouvelles, romans, etc. 


Rédaction et Administration: 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 
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The Saturday Review. 


SMITH, ELDER & COS LIST. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 8vo. rs. 6d. 


YEOMANRY CAVALRY, 
OR MOUNTED INFANTRY? 


By LANCELOT ROLLESTON, 
Lieut.-Colonel, and Hon. Colonel South Notts Hussars Yeomanry Cavalry. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY. NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK OF THE ADMINISTRATIONS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 


DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1801-1900. 


By FRANCIS CULLING CARR-GOMM, late of H.M. Madras Civil Service, 
and of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


A NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
On FEBRUARY 26. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LOVE AND HONOUR. 
By M. E. CARR. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR MARCH. PRICE ONE SHILLING. CONTENTS :— 


THE SICK AND WOUNDED INTHE MY MOTHER'S DIARY. By Maxv 
— CIVIL WAR. By C. H. WESTENHOLZ. 

SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. By J. A. THE CHRISTIAN SCIENTIST. By 
R 


ULLER MAITLAND. FRANK RICHARDSON. 
ACOLLEGE CAT. ByA.D.Gopiry. THE TALE OF THE GREAT 
SOME BOER WAR BULLETINS. MUTINY.—III. STAMPING OUT 
By Basi, WILLIAMS, MUTINY. By the Rev. W. H. 
THE RESULTS OF WILD BIRD  Fircnert, LL.D. 


PROTECTION. ByC. J. Corxisu. 
TONDONERS PROVINCIAL LETTERS. 11. FROM 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. By G.s. MANCHESTER. By Urvaxvs 

SYLVAN. 


STREET. 
NAPOLEON IN CORSICA: an Epi- _ COUNT HANNIBAL. Chaps. 7-9. By 
sode of 1789. By W. B. Durriecp. J. WEYMAN. 


** Ready on February 26th at all Booksellers’ and Newagents’. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


BOYD'S COMMERCIAL GUIDE 
FOR GHINA AND THE FAR EAST. 


A Monthly Review of Trade. 
PUBLISHED AT SHANGHAI. 


8 Bae Journal reaches every Merchant, Storekeeper, 

and Dealer throughout all countries in the Far East, viz. 
China, Japan, Philippines, Straits Settlements, Java and Sumatra. 

This Journal reaches nearly 2,000 Eastern Traders, a large portion 
of which are not found in any Directories, and it should therefore be 
studied and made use of as an advertising medium by English firms 
and manufacturers. It has a larger circulation in these countries than 
any other similar Journal or Paper. 


All information obtainable from the London Office, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


“Sie Henry Ponsonby is commancued by th Queen to 
thank Mp. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
Nothing better could be wished for.” — British Weekly. 
“* Far superior to ordinary guides.” —-ZLondon Daily Chronicle. 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
1s. each. Illustrated. Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. THE CHANNE:. ISLANDS. 
THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. ROSS, MONMOUTH, TINTERN. 
BRECON AND ITS BEACONS. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW FOREST. THE wYE VALLEY, 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, AND ST. LEONARDS. 
ABERYS!WITH, TOWYN, ABEROOVEY, AND MACHYNLLETH. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTFR, AND GLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS AND THE SPAS OF MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, AND WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BARMOUTH, HARLECH, PORTMADOC, CRICCIETH, PWLLHELI. 
LLANDUONO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR, LLANFAIRFECHAN, 
CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, TREFRIW, BETTWS-Y-COED, FESTINIOG. 
brilliant book.”"—7he Times. Particularly good.”— Academy. 
The best Handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 
“* Most emphatically tops them all.” —Daily Graphic. 
Enlarged edition, 5S. 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
is. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the leading Hotels 
throughout the world. 


Llangollen : Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ld, 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


MOUNT OMI AND BEYOND. 
A Record of Travel on the Thibetan Border. 


By ARCHIBALD JOHN LITTLE, F.R.G.S. 
Author of “‘ Through the Yangtse Gorges,” &c. With a Map and Illustrations. 
1 vol. ros, net. 
The Scotsman. —‘‘ The author's notes are of much political as well as geographi- 
cal value; they throw light on the present crisis at Pekin and on the Yangtse.” 


JAPANESE PLAYS AND PLAYFELLOWS. 
By OSMAN EDWARDS. 


With 12 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by Japanese Artists. 1 vol. ros. net. 

*,* The author has supplemented impersonal essays by personal reminiscences, 
selectirg only those incidents and characteristics which differ strikingly from 
Western ways. Prominence is naturally given in these pages to the »eusumé, who 
personifies much of her country’s magic: its picturesqueness, its kindness, its 
politeness. 

A NEW VOLUME OF “LITERATURES OF THE WORLD.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A HISTORY OF CHINESE LITERATURE. 
By Professor H. A. GILES, LL.D. 


The Academy.—“ Dr. Giles wears his prodigious learning lightly: his style is 
bright and easy : he is alsoa poet. The pages are sprinkled with his translations 
pba aee gt versifiers. He has done for a nation what FitzGerald did for an 
individual.” 


A POLITICAL HISTORY OF CONTEM- 


PORARY EUROPE SINCE 1814. From the French of CHARLES 
SEIGNOBOS. 2 vols. demy 8ve. £1 net. 

The Standard.—‘‘ Students of contemporary history will be grateful for this 
important work. Nothing can be better than his description of our political 
progress from the end of the Great War to the present day. The summary of 
French Political history is equally well done ; the section on Germany is singularly 
interesting.” 


TEN MONTHS IN THE FIELD WITH THE 


BOERS. By an Ex-Lizurenant of GENERAL DE VILLEBOIS-MAREUIL. 
With a Portrait and Map. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


THE DOLLAR LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION. 


Mr. HEINEMANN begs to announce the publication of a New Series of 
American fiction in twelve volumes, price Four Shillings each, or Two Guineas, 
post free, for a subscription to the twelve. 

THE DOLLAR LIBRARY wi? give to English readers a representative selec- 
tion of the best American fiction of the day, and also a few of the best works of. 
two writers, who are, perhaps, more than any others, responsible for the extra- 
ordinary increase in the taste for fiction of the best class in the United States. 
For, although HAROLD FREDERIC and STEPHEN CRANE have departed 
trom us, no series representative of American fiction of to-day could be considered 
complete without them. 

For the rest, THE DOLLAR LIBRARY wit/ devote itself mainly to the intro- 
duction of hitherto unknown authors—of that school of young American writers, 
gifted with a sense of form, of pathos, of humour, who press for recognition to-day, 
and whom we can no longer afford to ignore in England. 

The following volumes will appear early in 1921, and others are in preparation 

They will appear, as far as practicable, at monthly intervals :— 


THE GIRL AT THE HALFWAY HOUSE. 
By E. HOUGH. [Next week. 


THE CHRONIC LOAFER. 
By NELSON LLOYD. 


HER MOUNTAIN LOVER. 
By HAMLIN GARLAND. 


PARLOUR TIMES. 
sy D. D. WELLS. 


LORDS OF THE NORTH. 
By A. C. LAUT. 


RECENT NOVELS AND STORIES. 


THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH. 


By I. ZANGWILL. 6s. 


Literature.—‘‘ In ‘ The Mantle of Elijah’ we are delighted to recognise the true 
spirit of the novelist at his best, the skill of the artist, the fine sympathy of the poet, 
the verbal wit and the constructive humour of the dramatist. It will live.” 


THE HOSTS OF THE LORD. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 6s. 
The Outlook.—‘‘ As a study of that inexhaustible India; as a study of the East 
and West at close touch with one another; and as a novel of passion, this is Mrs. 
Steel's best book.” 


THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING. 


By Parker. 6s. 

The Times.—‘* Not even in ‘ The Seats of the Mighty’ does Mr. Parker suggest 
such an impression of his strength as in the story which gives its title to the book. 
Strong and yet natural situations follow in rapid succession. In Madelinette Mr. 
Parker has idealised the noblest of women.” 


THE QUEEN VERSUS BILLY, and other 


Stories. By Ltovp Ospourne. 6s. 
The Outlook.—‘‘ These stories are admirable. They are positive good things, 
wanting not for strength, pathos, humour, observation.” 


THE BLACK TORTOISE. Being the Strange 


Story of Old Frick's Diamond. By FReperick ViLtLER. 3s. 6d. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
Super-royal 8vo. 80 pp. 


“THE QUEEN’S BEST 
MONUMENT.” 


A Memorial Reprint of the Articles, Notes, Poems, and Letters 
on the Queen that have appeared in 


The Spectator 


Priee 6d. net; by post, 73d. 


To be obtained from SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and CO., at W. H. SMITH 
and SON'S Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’. 


London: 


“ SPECTATOR,” Ltd., 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Just Published. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


AN ORIGINAL CHARMING NOVEL, 
Entitled 


HIS LORDSHIP’S WHIM 


GORDON CUMING WHADCOAT. 


London 
EFFINGHAM WILSON, 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 
11 Royal Exchange. 


Stationers’ Hall Court. 


Two Vols. 4to. Illustrated. Red buckram, gilt. Price 30/- 


THE LITTLE RED BOOK OF BRISTOL. 


Published under the Authority of the Council of the City and 
County of Bristol. 
Epirep BY FRANCIS B. BICKLEY, 
Assistant in the Department of MSS., British Museum. 


This important historical register, originated in 1344, covers a period of 150 years 
and records the liberties, franchises, and constitutions of the town, many ecclesias- 
tical foundations, and a most interesting series of trade guilds. The volumes throw 
great light on the habits and life of the citizens ; and to the student of philology 
many examples are afforded of archaic and obsolete words. 

_ To all interested in early municipal history, these volumes contain much of 
interest and importance. 


Bristol: W. CROFTON HEMMONS, St. Stephen Street. 
London: SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, Strand. 


The Church Review. 


THE ANCLO-CATHOLIC WEEKLY. 
Estp. 1860. THURSDAYS. One Penny. 


CONTRIBUTORS INCLUDE: 
THE BISHOP OF FOND DU LAC. 
VISCOUNT HALIFAX. DUKE OF NEWCAS 
CANON T. T. CARTER. REV. G R. PRYNNE 
FATHER DOLLING. FATHER KELLY, S.S.M. 
MR. G. W. E. RUSSELL. REV. S. BARING GOULD. 


&c. &c. 
The Best Medium for Small Advertisements. Hundreds 
in each Issue. 


24 Words, One Shilling, Prepaid. 


30,000 READERS WEEKLY. 


Of all N ts and Stati or dir 
a ewsagents ‘a the Office for 6s. 6d. per 
Manacer: Mr. J. LOW WARREN. 
OrFicE: 11 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 


Heap Orrice: 14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS ft and General isi i 
Adverti ing. Advice 


char Ee. Replies 
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BOOKS FROM THE KELMSCOTIT AND VALE PRESSES. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SEL™ by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on SATURDAY, March 2, a COLLECTION of BOOKS from 
| the KELMSCOTT and VALE PRESSES, comprising all the important Works 
| published by them. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


| BOOKS, MSS., &c. 
Messrs. H. H. HODGSON & CO., 


AUCTIONEERS OF BOOKS AND LITERARY PROPERTY OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly offered for 
Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made for Probate 
or other purposes. 
AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
Established 1809. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO, 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, AND PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED 
AND ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ BookMEN, LonpDoN.” Code: Unicops. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries 
entirely Fitted up, ommend, and Catalogued. All the New and Standard 


s, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice B Post 
orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


‘HE READING ROOMS will be closed from 
FRIDAY, March rst, to TUESDAY, March 5th, inclusive. 
E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, 
Director and Principal Librarian. 


British Museum, 
19 February, rgor. 


RCHITECTURAL EYESORES; the Wallace 
Collection; WALTER CRANE—a Hungarian Appreciation; OLD 
BRENTFORD TOWN (with Illustrations) See the ART JOURNAL for 
March, price 1s. 6d, | post, 1s. gd. 
Through any Bookseller, or direct from the Publishers, 
H. VIRTUE & CO., Ltd., 26 Ivy Lane, London, E.C. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Entrance Examination 
for Scholarships, JUNE i:th and rath, 1901. Apply to the Rev. C.C. 
Tancocx, D.D., Head Master. 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. Com- 
plainants’ names kept absolutely confidential when letters are marked “ Private.” 


COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 


WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 
JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
105 Jermyn Street, St. James's, London. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET, SEASIDE. 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


SUNDAY CONCERT SOCIETY. QUEEN’S HALL. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 


Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Newman's Queen’s Hal! Orchestra. Every Sunday Afternoon at 3.30. 
Tickets, 3s. to 6d. Admission Free. E. F. Jacques, Hon. Sec. 


MR. ROBERT NEWMAN’S 


BUSONI PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 
QUEEN’S HALL, 
TO-DAY at 3. 
Solo Pianoforte, SIGNOR BUSONI. 
Tickets 7s. 6d., 5s. (reserved) ; 2s. 6d., 1s. (unreserved). 


ST. GEORGE’S HALL, W. 


THE MUSKETEER CONCERT PARTY, 


Under the direction of Messrs. WALLIS & CLAYTON, 
EVERY AFTERNOON at 3 o'clock. 


ATHOS, PORTHOS, ARAMIS, D'ARTAGNAN, DE TREVILLE, anv 
BUCKINGHAM. 


Programme varied daily. 


Seats at the Hall and all Libraries, 5s., 3s., 2s., and 1s. 
Family (admitting four), 173. 6d. and 10s. 
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PRELIMINARY NOTICE 


The Mansu (Wassau) Gold Mines, Limited, invite Subscriptions for 75,000 
Shares of £1 each at par, in 


THE AKOKO GOLD MINES, LIMITED. 


(AXIM_ DISTRICT.) 


(GOLD COAST COLONY, WEST AFRICA.) 
Incorporated under the \ Acts, 1862 to 1900. 


CAPITAL - - - ,000,7 
Divided into 200,000 Shares £1 100,608 are set apart fer Working Capital. 


ISSUE OF 125,000 SHARES, 


Of which the Vendor will take 50,000 Shares in part payment of purchase money, and 75,000 Shares 
are now offered for subscription at par. 


Payable 5s. per Share on Application, 5s. per Share on Allotment, and the balance as and when required. 


DIRECTORS. BROKERS. 
W. J. HIAM, 124 Cazenove Road, Upper Clapton, N., Director of London.—R, A. McCULLOCH, 28 Throgmorton Street, and Stock 
the Akinassi (Ashanti) Syndicate, Limited. 
A. ADAMSON, 77 Canfield Gardens, Hampstead, Shipbuilder, late Royal 
Manager of the Naval Construction Works, Barrow-in-Furness. | LOCH & cor 
ELLIS PARKER, 5 Broad Street House, E.C., Mining Engineer, |, Street, and Stock +» 9 4ithebarn 
Director of the South Kalgurli Gold Mines, Limited. ; | Bradford. —Messrs. MIDDLETON & FRASER, 206 Swan Arcade, 
*F, G. DAWSON, Hillcrest Lodge, Gravesend, Ship Broker, Director | and Stock Exchange. 
of the Mansu (Wassau) Gold Mines, Limited. | 
*E. A. GEDGE, 123 Cannon Street, E.C., Director of the Mansu SOLICITORS. 
(Wassau) Gold Mines, Limited. Messrs. TEMPLER DOWN & MILLER, 3 Pope’s Head Alley, 


* Mr. Gedge being interested as Vendor to the Company, and Mr. Lombard Street, E.C. 


Dawson being interested in the purchase money, will not act | AUDITORS. 
till after allotment. Messrs). GOOD, SON & BLAIR, Chartered Accountants, 
BANKERS 57 Moorgate Street, E.C. 
THE BANK OF BRITISH WEST AFRICA, LIMITED, SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICES. 
4 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C., and 14 Castle Street, Liverpool. s ARTHUR B. DAWSON, 123 Cannon Street, E.C. 


Full Prospectus will appear in Daily Papers next week. 


A NOVELTY IN BIOGRAPHIES. | cecicaany 
| | | 
Important. | 
THE BIJOUS! A New Series of authoritatively || + + «+ + A complete set of Coloured Plates | | 
written, well printed, tastefully bound (in cloth) handy — (TEN in number) depicting types of 
Appreciations of Leading Public Men, with Portraits. 
1 ralia, Canada, Sou | 
The volumes are, as the name of the series indicates, small. It is possible to carry “ SO NS Africa, Egypt, New Zealand, Hong | | 
them in the jacket pocket without the slightest inconvenience. Kong, Tasmania, West Indies, and | 
They are, in printing, paper, and binding, equal in quality to any half-crown others, will be sent, Carriage Paid in 
volume on the market. OF THE the United Kingdom, on receipt of 
’ The price is Sixpence, but it is hoped that it will be at once recognised that the ooe aie 6d. ae: 
character of the volume would justify a charge of not less than double that amount. EM PIRE ” 
° Or Mounted and Bound Album Form, | 
NOW READY. VOL. IV. 
MR. JOHN BURNS, M.P. By G. H, Knorr. ** Army and Navy Gazette” Offices, 
VOL. I. oe + * 3 York St., Covent Garden, 
“4 
The Right Hon. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, a London, W.C. | | 
M.P. By ArtHuR Wa ttace, Author of “ Lord Rosebery: His Words and 
His Works. ’ | 
VOL. II. 
LORD KITCHENER. By W. Francis AITKEN, . 
Author of ‘* Baden-Powell : The Hero of Mafeking.” ** There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


LORD ROBERTS OF KANDAHAR. By Tue SHIPWRECKED 


LORD SALISBURY. By Epwarp Satmon. 
Among the other volumes arranged for are :—Dr. W. G. Grace, Lord Rosebery, ¢ "9990. ) - Royal Benevolent SOCIETY. 


Mr. Cecil Rhodes, and Miss Marie Corelli. 
— OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 
PRESS NOTIC ES. The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is 


“‘ Succinct and candidly written.....,...will no doubt be popular."—Morning Post. instantly cared for and sent home ; ; the 
“ Interesting, informative, and cleverly written.” —Saturday Review. 
“‘ Very welcome, and should be widely appreciated in many circles.” CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY URGENTLY N€EDED. 
Patron, H.M. the QUEEN; 


Courier. 
“Concisely written, clearly goat, and give just the facts that busy people are 
-anxious to know." '—L loyd 's 
Admiral E. S. ADEANE, C.M.G.; 
Secretary, G. E. MAUDE, Esg., 
26 Suffolk St.,.Pall Mail-East, London, S.W, 
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HENRY J. DRANE, 
ALISBURY HOUSE, SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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Messrs. Methuen’s Announcements. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


New Volume, uniform with Prof. Dowden’s ‘‘ Hamlet.” 


THE PASSING OF THE GREAT QUEEN. KING LEAR. Edited by W. J. Craic. Demy 8vo. 


By Marie Small gto. 1s. 


THE INDIAN BORDERLAND: being a Per- 
sonal Record of Twenty Years. By Sir T. H. Hotpicn, K.C.1.E. Illustrated. 
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